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HO makes maps? Why, Rano MENALLY, of 
course! Everyone knows that. 


a8 


BUT —not one person in a thousand understands or 
appreciates the magnitude or importance of the work 
done by Ranp MCNALLY & Company, of Chicago, its 
value to the world or the pleasure and knowledge 
which a study of maps will give. 

How many know that this great organization males 
some 6,000 different maps, atlases and globes of 
every conceivable nature—political, historical, clas- 
sical, climatic, language, biblical, topographical, com- 
mercial ; of continents, countries, states, counties, cities ; 
in a great assortment of sizes; mileage, and auto-trails 
maps, and map tack systems—making close to a million 
minute revisions yearly for the sake of accuracy. 

Breaking down this indifference to map values and 
uses is being accomplished through advertising of clean- 
cut institutional character. 


N.W. AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS’ 


NEW YORK . CLEVELAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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to Liquid Money 


CROPS MOVE TO MARKET 


Farmers in the West Not Holding Their 
Grains Back. 


Washington, Sept. 14.—Federal Reserve 
Board reports made public to-day show 
that in the grain-growing regions of the 
Middle West there is a tendency to move 
the harvested crops to market as early as 
possible. 

Apparently this is having the effect of 
reducing “frozen” loans, as farmers are 
converting their products into money more 
readily than they were able to do last 
year, and therefore they are enabled to 


“Frozen” Credits Turning 


The new farm money from the rapid sale of grains 
is thawing out “frozen” credits, Read the following 
article from The New York Sun, September 14th: 





take up their notes at the banks. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit reaches one out of 
every two farm homes that can be influenced by 


advertising. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The National Flexible Medium with Local Prestir- 
A. B. C. Circulation, 2,000,000 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
The Nebraska Farmer 
Pstablished 1859 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Wisconsin Agricultarist 
Established 1877 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 


Western Representatives 

STANDARD Farm Papprs, INO. 

1100 Transportation Bldg. 
hicago 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Progressive Farmer 
. Established oe ieee i“ 
6 
Memphis, A‘ Rilante, 
The Michigan Farmer 
Betablished 1843 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 
St. Paul 


Eastern Representatives 
Wattaosz C. a Ino. 
95 Madison Ave. 


New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. O. 
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General Motors to Spend Five 
Millions in Advertising 


Will Administer Publicity of All Its Companies under One Head in 
Centralized Drive for Business 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE board of directors of the 

General Motors Corporation, 
in session at Detroit week before 
last, decided in favor of consoli- 
dating at the headquarter’s office 
all the advertising for the corpo- 
ration’s constituent companies— 
some fifty-one in number. 

This sensational move means a 
centralized drive for business un- 
der the direction of one head. 
The man who will do the direct- 
ing is Norval A. Hawkins, who 
built the sales policy of the Ford 
Motor Company. Mr. Hawkins 
has signed a four-year contract 
with General Motors as sales and 
advertising director. He is an 
enemy of waste motion and dupli- 
cated effort as was shown by some 
of the things he did while he was 
with Henry Ford. He is credited 
with having had a great deal to 
do with simplification in the manu- 
facture of Ford cars as we see 
them today. Ford at one time— 
although this is not generally 
known—was planning to make 
two-, four- and six-cylinder cars. 
In time these were discarded in 
favor of the well-known four. 
Then the Hawkins sales policy 
was inaugurated and everybody 
knows what happened. 

Similar methods, although, of 
course, on a bigger and broader 
scale, will be applied to the whole 
selling proposition of the General 
Motors Corporation. The new 
move was made not because of any 
necessity for overhauling the ad- 


Table of Contents on page 166 


vertising methods of the com- 
panies in this six-huidred-million- 
dollar organization. But each 
company, being to all intents and 
purposes a separate entity, has in- 
vaded the fields of its associates 
just as it would those of a rank 
outsider. This has meant a du- 
plication of sales and advertising 
effort which, considered in the 
light of the Hawkins idea about 
the interests of the corporation as 
a whole, has made it seem better 
that there be one supreme head. 
From now on—or rather as soon 
as the tremendous job of arrang- 
ing the preliminaries is accom- 
plished—each company in the Gen- 
eral Motors group will fill a field 
definitely laid out for it. An ef- 
fort will be made also to plan and 
execute the advertising for each 
unit in a way that will confer gen- 
eral benefit on the whole group. 
The corporation covers just about 
the whole automotive field. It 


makes the Cadillac, a car of 
the higher class. Then come the 
Oldsmobile, Buick, Oakland, 


Scripps-Booth and Chevrolet, sup- 
plying cars of practically all the 
standard classes. It has tractors. 
It even has airplanes, to say noth- 
ing of a great variety of accesse- 
ries. The selling activities of all 
these will be administered in a 
way that will remind one of the 
strategic methods pursued by a 
general in directing the move- 
ments of an army in battle. The 
details of the advertising and sell- 
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ing will be left to the individual 
unit pretty much as has been the 
case heretofore. 

It is estimated that the consoli- 
dated advertising plan, when com- 
plete, will involve the expenditure 
of fully five million dollars a year. 

Thus it will be seen that the 
move does not contemplate the 
saving of dollars. Rather it will 
be an effort to make each dollar 
buy more advertising. 


THE UNITS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Mr. Hawkins’ new advertising 
effort starts out with the follow- 
ing General Motors units as a nu- 
cleus: 

Buick Motor Car Co., of Flint, 
Mich. 


Scripps-Booth Corporation of 


Detroit. } ; 
Dayton Engineering Laborato- 
ries Co., of Dayton, maker of 


Delco lighting, starting and igni- 
tion systems. 

Harrison Radiator Corporation, 
of Lockport, N. Y., maker of ra- 
diators for passenger cars and 
trucks, 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Division, 
of Newark, N. J., maker of Hyatt 
anti-friction bearings. 

Jaxon Steel Products Division, 
of Jackson, Mich., rims, tire car- 
riers and rim parts. 

Klaxon Company, of Newark, 
N. J., Klaxon warning horns and 
signals. 

Remy Electric Division, of An- 
derson, Ind., starting, lighting and 
ignition sets and magnetos. 

United Motor Service, Inc., of 
Detroit, service and parts for 
Delco, Remy, Klaxon, Jaxon steel 
products and Harrison radiators. 

These companies are included 
automatically because their adver- 
tising has been handled by the 
agency which now has secured the 
General Motors account. 

The remaining companies in the 
General Motors group invited by 
the directors into the centralized 
advertising arrangement are: 

Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
Detroit. 

Chevrolet Motor Co. of Michi- 
gan, Flint, Mich., and seven afh- 
liated Chevrolet companies, ‘includ- 
ing one in Canada. 


Olds Motor Works, Lansing, 
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Mich., and its affiliated company 
in Canada, maker of Oldsmobile 
passenger cars and light trucks. 

Oakland Motor Car Co., of Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 

General Motors Truck Co., oi 
Pontiac, Mich., maker of GMC 
heavy duty trucks. 

Samson Tractor Co., Janesville, 
Wis., and its Canadian branch, 
tractors, trucks and tillage farm 
implements. 

Champion [Ignition Co. of 
Flint, Mich., maker of AC spark 
plugs. 

Dayton-Wright Company, Day- 
ton, O., maker of airplanes. 

Delco- Light Company, Dayton, 
O., maker of farm lighting and 
power plants and Frigidaire elec- 
trically operated refrigerators. 

Lancaster Steel Products Cor- 
poration, Lancaster, Pa., maker of 
cold drawn alloy steels. 

New Departure Manufacturing 
Co., of Bristol, Conn., maker of 
ball bearings, coasterbrakes, bells 
and bicycle hubs, 

Canadian Products, Walker- 
ville, Ont., axles and motors for 
passenger cars. 

Central Forge Company, Detroit, 
drop forgings. 

Central Products Company, De- 
troit, axles for trucks and differ- 
entials for passenger cars and 
tractors. 

Muncie Products, Muncie, Ind., 
transmissions, steering gears and 
chassis parts for passenger cars 
and trucks. 

Northway Motor & Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, motors and transmissions 


for passenger cars, trucks and 
tractors. 

Saginaw Products Company, 
Saginaw, Mich., motors, steering 
gears for passenger cars and 
trucks. 


Saginaw Malleable Iron Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Mich., malleable 
castings. 

Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., differentials and gears 
for passenger cars and trucks. 

Doehler Die Casting Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., die castings. 

Fisher Body Corporation, De- 
troit, bodies for passenger cars. 

General Leather Co., Newark, 
upholstery leathers for passenger 
cars. 
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37,772 Christian Herald 
readers contributed an aver- 
age of $15.02 each to our 
China Famine Fund—an un- 
usual demonstration of reader 
interest and confidence. 


The fact that this was accom- 


plished in times of financial stress 
and that the Bowery Mission, Chil- 
dren’s Home and other Christian 
Herald charities received their full 
quotas during the same _ period, 
stands as a remarkable tribute to 
Christian Herald readers. 


These people comprise the finest 
family folk of the small town and 
rural districts. 


Have you their confidence? 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 




















Delco-Remy, Ltd., London, sales 
and service of Delco and Remy 
products in Great Britain. 

General Motors Export Co., 
New York, export of General Mo- 
tors products. 

General Motors, Ltd., London, 
distribution in Great Britain of 
General Motors products, except 
those handled by Hyatt, Ltd., and 
Delco-Remy, Ltd. 

Hyatt, Ltd. London, sales and 
service of Hyatt Bearings i in Great 
Britain. 

Overseas Motor Service Corp., 
New York, sale of motor car ac- 
cessories in foreign countries. 

The foregoing are the units di- 
rectly concerned in the advertising 
and selling. Additional General 
Motors companies include the 
General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration of New York which fi- 
nances domestic and foreign sales 
of the corporation’s products; 
General Motors Building Corpo- 
ration of Detroit, operating office 
buildings in New York and De- 
troit; General Motors Research 
Corporation of Dayton, operating 
laboratories for development 
work; Modern Housing Corpora- 
tion of Detroit, housing for em- 
ployees ; General Exchange Corpo- 
ration of New York, the insurance 
brokerage subsidiary of the corpo- 


ration; Modern Dwellings, Ltd., 
Oshawa, Canada, housing for em- 
ployees. 


The names are mentioned here 
as a matter of general interest— 
the make-up of the corporation be- 
ing a mystery to nearly everybody 
—and also to give a picture of the 
united force that now will be ex- 
erted in the direction of advertis- 
ing and selling. 

Just what is going to be done in 
an advertising and selling way by 
General Motors is something that 
cannot be discussed here for the 
reason that the plans have not 
been worked out in full, and pub- 
licity now would be premature and 
harmful. The experiment — for 
experiment it is—is such a delicate 
undertaking at the present stage 
that naturally those responsible 
for it are not going to’ consent 
right now to the use of quotation 
marks. And while details, of 
course, cannot be printed here it 
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is entirely proper to say that some 
extremely significant and highl) 
important things will be done— 
all of which is going to cause 
wre | to be doing in the auto- 
mobile field. Mr. Hawkins him- 
self courteously asked to be ex- 
cused. from discussing his plans 
for publication, insisting that he 
would rather talk about the job 
after it had been completed. 


CARS WILL CONTINUE TO Bt 
ADVERTISED 


VARIOUS 


As to the classes of mediums to 
be used in the consolidated adver- 
tising effort absolutely no decision 
has been made. This matter has 
not even been considered. For the 
present the advertising of each 
unit will be carried forward on 
plans that already. are in opera- 
tion. 

The .Cadillac, for example, will 
be advertised extensively in mag- 
azines and newspapers. Cadillac 
has just brought out a new 
eight-cylinder model that is go- 
ing to be pushed with the ut- 
most energy. The Cadillac com- 
pany has just completed a new 
twenty-million-dollar factory and 
now has the facilities to meet al- 
most any demand for that class 
of car. 

Back in the summer it was gen- 
erally understood that the new 
Cadillac would be a six-cylinder 
and that the eight would be dis- 
carded. Some of the heads of 
the General Motors Corporation 
were much in favor of the change 
but it eventually was decided that 
the eight had attained such pop- 
ularity—especially in the East— 
that to quit making it would be 
junking a most valuable asset. 

Much advertising emphasis also 
will be placed on the Buick in 
both the four and six models, 
especially in the four. While the 
Oldsmobile, the Oakland and the 
Scripps-Booth will have impor- 
tant places to fill in the corpora- 
tion’s major selling plan the two 
Buicks are looked upon as real 
business-getters in the light of 
present conditions. Very strong 
competition for the, Buick has de- 
veloped in the Studebaker light six 
and big six, the story of which 


was told in an interview with A. 8. 
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When boys reach 


they become important buyers of the best 
grades of tools and every article that is 
needed in doing a mechanical job! 


If you are building your business for 
the future it is a duty to plant your trade- 
mark firmly in the minds of the 500,000 
every-month readers of THE AMERICAN 
Boy whose ages average from 15% to 
16 years! 


Foremost and far-seeing manufacturers 
of this class of hardware are consistent 
advertisers in THE AMERICAN Boy! 
They are not only winning splendid year- 
after-year returns but are creating price- 
less prestige! 


AMERICAN 
“The Biggest; Brightest, Magazine 
for Boys in all the World’ 
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THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


(Member A. B. C.) 


Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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To Americans 


O know Europe as it constitutes 

markets for American products, 
to know how to reach those markets 
and to work with our clients who 
wish to sell in them—we opened 
a London office. 

This was in August 1919. 

For several of our American 
clients we have already carried out 
campaigns not only in the British 
Isles but on the Continent, which 
have had marked success. In addi- 






















Kingsway is the center of 
American business inter- 
ests in London. Kingsway 
House is at almost the 
center of Kingsway. 
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who advertise 
abroad - 


tion, our London office has planned 
and is executing publicity for 
several British advertisers. 

With those far-sighted manufac- 
turers who are laying plans now for 
building an export business, when 
conditions again warrant it, we will 
be glad to discuss such preparations 
and be of any service both from our 
offices here and in London. 


The London office is in the charge 
of Mr. S. H. Paradise, formerly with 
our Production Department in 
New York. While in London clients 
and friends are assured of a welcome 
at Kingsway House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

In this country will you address 
Export Department, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


eAdvertising 


New York + Chicago - Boston + Cincinnati + Cleveland > London 
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Erskine, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, in the Au- 
gust 11 issue of Printers’ INK. 
Since Mr. Erskine’s interview was 
published, Studebaker has cut an- 
other hundred dollars from the 
selling price of its light six model. 
Both Buick and Studebaker are 
regarded as unusually high-grade 
cars for the price and the liveli- 
est kind of advertising and. selling 
competition may therefore be ex- 
pected. The General Motors in- 
terests say that in the new Buick 
four, which now is being adver- 
tised extensively in newspapers, 
they have an offering that merits 
pushing to the absolute limit. 

Detroit automobile and adver- 
tising men tell me they expect to 
see Mr. Hawkins invade on a com- 
prehensive scale the territory of 
his former business associate, Mr. 
Ford. They think he will do this 
with the Chevrolet, first bring- 
ing about certain economies and 
changes in manufacture that will 
enable General Motors to offer the 
Chevrolet at the price of the Ford, 
or even less. Concerning this I 
could not get a word out of any- 
body around General Motors who 
was in a position to know. There 
is an air of great secretiveness 
whenever Chevrolet is mentioned. 
Patching together what I heard 
here and there, however, leads me 
to believe that my Detroit in- 
formants are not so far off in their 
prognostications and that mo- 
mentous developments in the 
Chevrolet field may be expected. 
But of course in a thing of this 
kind a person on the outside can 
only guess and one guess is as 
good as another. 

Another big thing on the pro- 
gramme has to do with service to 
the individual car owner. This 
will be developed and improved 
in an ambitious way, on the basis 
that satisfied owners are the very 
best advertisements for a car. 
Prospective buyers will be guided 
by what their neighbors and 
friends say about it. Service is 
regarded as being only next to the 
car itself as a producer or de- 
stroyer of good-will. 

Many parts on cars are inter- 
changeable. It will be a feature 
of the plan, therefore, to have 
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local General Motors dealers cater 
to the service requirements oi 
cars they do not handle. If a 
Buick owner is not able to ge‘ 
from his dealer a certain part that 
he wants, he will be told that hx 
can get it from the Oldsmobile o 
Oakland dealer and vice versa 
The scheme offers but few me 
chanical or merchandising diffi 
culties and its popularity with 
motorists is regarded as a fore 
gone cenclusion. This in time may 
work out so as to have in each 
town a central service station t 
which all owners of Cadillacs 
Buicks and the other General Mo 
tors cars can go and get prompt 
service in the way of repairs or 
parts, 

Mr. Hawkins believes that re- 
sultful advertising is by no means 
to be confined to the printed page. 
He thinks that a high development 
of service is a form of advertising 
that can be the most powerful 
kind of ally to the printed word. 

What effect is this consolidated 
advertising plan of General Mo- 
tors going to have on such con- 
cerns as Studebaker, Willys- 
Overland and Durant? 


OTHER ADVERTISING ACTIVITIES IN 
THE INDUSTRY 


When the first rumors began to 
creep out a few weeks ago that 
General Motors was planning to 
do something big and sensational, 
much talk centred on W. C. Du- 
rant. After he had resigned as 
president of General Motors and 
had sold his interests to the du 
Ponts he quickly brought out a 
car under his own name. I[ am 
told that he contemplates the most 
vigorous kind of advertising and 
selling campaign during the com- 
ing winter to get lined up for the 
spring trade. 

Right in this connection there 
is a man in Jackson, Mich., who 
is going to be a power to be 
reckoned with. He is Clarence 
Earl, formerly vice-president of 
Willys-Overland. Mr. Earl wa: 
approached by a group of Chicago 
financiers with a proposition that 
he assume control of the Briscoe 
Company, at Jackson, and that he 
have unlimited capital and power 
to develop it. 
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Mr. Earl accepted and has done 
something that 1s bound to make 
a real impression in the industry. 
I happen to know what it is but 
can’t tell. About December 1 Mr. 
Earl’s company will begin a 
smashing nation-wide advertising 
campaign involving exceptionally 
large use of newspaper and mag- 
azine space and the car he is going 
to advertise will be shown at the 
New York automobile show in 
Grand Central Palace next Jan- 
uary. 

The Dodges are planning on 
new activity in an advertising way. 
So are Willys-Overland, Nash and 
some of the others. 

Many people in business have 
been wondering day by day what 
was happening in the automobile 
industry. They wanted to know 
because of the effect on other 
lines. 

The foregoing is part of the 
answer. And there is more to 
come. 

It seems as if we are in for an 
exceedingly busy winter in adver- 
tising so far as automobiles are 
concerned. 


Advertising Activity in Pacific 
Northwest 


The Chamber of Commerce, of Seat- 
tle, Wash., has appointed the Botsford- 
Constantine Company to handle a cam- 
paign of national advertising, featuring 
the industrial and tourist advantages of 
Seattle. H. H. Conover, chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce publicity 
committee, is in direct charge of the 
campaign. A plan of follow-up and 
merchandising will be outlined, that 
Seattle may get her share of the tourist 
travel to the West. 

Other accounts recently acquired by 
the Botsford-Constantine Company are 
the Apple Growers’ Association, Hood 
River, Ore., Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition, Portland, and _ the 
Oregon Table Company, Portland, man- 
ufacturer of office furniture. 


Des Moines “Register” and 
“Tribune” Appointment 


Guy S. Osborn, Inc., Chicago, St. 
Louis and Detroit, has been appointed 
advertising representative in the Mid- 
dle West of the Des Moines, Ia., 
Register and Tribune. 


Has Knox Hat Account 
The Knox Hat Co., Inc., New York, 


has placed its account with Sheridan, 
Shawhan & Sheridan, Inc., of that city. 
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A New Apple Campaign 
Coming 

An advertising campaign in twent; 
four newspapers and three trade papers 
will shortly be started by the ena 
chee District Co-operative Association, 
Wenatchee, Wash. The campaign will 
continue for six weeks and will | 
devoted exclusively to one variety 
Jonathan apples. This particular varie‘, 
is one of the earliest apples and repre 
sents about 15 per cent of the associ 
tion’s entire apple cro 

Dwight L. Woo ruff is general 
manager of the association. The adve 
tising will be placed by the Honi 
Cooper Company, San Francisco. 


G. Logan Payne Adds Three 


Newspapers 
The G. Logan Payne Company, pul 
lishers’ representative, Chicago, has 


been appointed Western representative 


of The Atlanta-Georgian ana American, 
Atlanta, Ga., Wisconsin News, Mil 
waukee, Wis., and Washington, D. ( 
Times. 


Two New Accounts for 
Gardiner & Wells 


The Addressograph Company, Chi 
cago, and the Nagel-Chase Manufa 
turing Co., Chicago, maker of electrical 
supplies, have placed their accounts 
with the Chicago office of Gardiner & 
Wells Co., Inc., New York. 





Heads New Department of 
“Wisconsin News” 


E. E. Curtis, for the past three years 
a member of the advertising staff of 
The Wisconsin News, Milwaukee, has 
been promoted to the managership of 
the newly instituted merchandising d« 
partment of that paper. 


Elections by Nee Neenah Paper 
Company 
D. K. Brown and Kimberly Stuart 
have been made respectively general 
manager and assistant general manager 
A the Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, 
is. 


Todd Barton with “The 
Christian Herald” 


Todd Barton, recently with the Harry 
Porter Company, New York, has joined 
The Christian Herald, also of New 


ork. 





Arthur Chapin with Street & 
Finney 


Arthur Chapin, formerly of the 
Boston Herald, has joined the Boston 
ge of Street & Finney, Inc., New 

or 
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Street Railway Advertising 


in South America 


Over 550,000,000 passengers rode 
on the street cars of Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo last year. 

Two up-to-date, clean, well oper- 
ated street railway systems in two 
of the best cities in South America. 

You can use the same size cards, 
the same effective display, the same 
style of appeal as in this country. 

The cost per card per car is lower 
than in similar cities in the United 
States. 

Prompt and satisfactory service is 
guaranteed and proved. 


The Anglo Argentine Railways 


of Buenos Aires 


The Montevideo Street Railways Co. 


of Montevideo 


S. S. KOPPE & CO. 


Exclusive Representatives 


Telephone: Bryant 2430 


NEW YORK 
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Better business for you 
today depends on your 
method of thought. 


Are you waiting for “the 
return of normal times’”’? 
Don’t do it—there is no 
such thing. 


“You can’t make today’s 
dollar the way you made 
yesterday’s.” 


Try thinking forward, as 
suggested by W. R. Basset 
in Collier’s for October 1. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY | 
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HAT Baltimore is not the Democratic stronghold it is thought to 

be was emphasized in the last Gubernatorial election when the 

Democrats won out by a majority of only 165, and again in the 
last Presidential campaign when the Republicans scored by 55,491. 


The politics of The NEWS and The AMERICAN, as applied to both 
local and national subjects, are strictly independent. By this we mean 
not neutral but strongly constructive in supporting men and measures 
rather than party. d upon these fearless, and at all times vigorously 
independent, but never neutral policies, The NEWS and The 
AMERICAN have built up a prestige in Baltimore that no advertiser can 
afford to pass up if he expects to get the most from the Baltimore market. 
The advertising value of these two great Associated Press papers (evening and morn- 
ing) lies largely in the fact that two-thirds of their pats £4 evening strength in 
an evening newspaper town, plus the tige and influence of the second oldest 
newspaper in the United States. In addition, their combined circulations, approxi- 
mating 180,000 daily and Sunday, were built up by competing organizations and 
are maintained today by separate forces, hence your message in The NEWS and 
The AMERICAN would reach the widest range of different homes in Baltimore 
and Maryland. 


Make The NEWS and The AMERICAN your Maryland choice! 
Combined rate for 1,000 line contract, 30c Daily, 35¢ Sunday. 
Sunday AMERICAN Rotagravure, 35¢ flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


Ohe Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN +. CARROLL 4=. LUTZ " 
150 Stee Street l, A A Wadd First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
New York Chicago 

Advertising Manager 
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When the Salesman Has Dirty 
Linen to Wash 


Mistaken Ideas and Prejudices of Buyers That Have to Be Explained 
Away 


By Frank L. Scott 


IX months after .I - induced 

Mr. B to put me on as a cub 
salesman, he pinned onto my coat 
a pair of shoulder straps in the 
shape of a memorandum which 
turned over to me the entire State 
of Pennsylvania. I want to quote 
three paragraphs: 

“In handing over to you all of 
the accounts in this territory, I 
realize that I am giving you some 
very difficult situations to handle. 
Notable among these are P—— 
C—— of Harrisburg, the W—— 
S—— Company of Philadelphia, 
and M—— &-C—— of Reading. 

“All of these offer you plenty 
of dirty linen to wash. Mr. C—— 
of Harrisburg refuses to buy 
from us because his son, who was 
at one time in our employ, was 
discharged for incompetence. Mr. 
S—— of Philadelphia crossed 
swords politically with the presi- 
dent. of our own company when 
both of them ran for the State 
Legislature on opposing parties, 
and as a result he bears us a deep- 
seated animosity. Mr. C—— of 
M—— & C—— had a personal 
squabble with the salesman before 
last who called on him, and he 
continues to spend his bitterness 
=. us as manufacturers to this 

ay. 

“On these three accounts there is 
opportunity for heroic work on 
your part.” 

Dirty linen to wash! Every 
salesman has it—accounts that 
have been soiled by personalities 
or bad handling, accounts that 
have soured on the salesman’s 
house because of some grievance, 
either fancied or real. Sometimes 
the dirty linen comes out bright 
and clean in the first wash, some- 
times only repeated washing with 
patented grime removers will do 
the trick, and sometimes there is 
nothing to do but throw away the 
dirty linen and patiently cut out 





and stitch together new garments 
from new cloth. 

I was discussing this subject a 
few days ago with a jobber friend 


of mine. I asked him what he. 


thought was the greatest soiler of 
sales lirfén. “The salesmen’s bad 
manners,” he answered. “There 
has been a remarkable amount of 
training in politeness among retail 
clerks in the last few years. But 
I haven’t noticed any correspond- 
ing change going on among travel- 
ing men. Starting perhaps with 
the chain cigar and drug stores, 
retailers have learned the value of 
‘thank you,’ polite and genuine 
attention and a desire to give the 
customer exactly what he wants. 
Then, I suppose, the shop girl and 
the ribbon-counter clerk were 
made fun of in jokes and in maga- 
zine short stories to a point where 
they rose in their might to show 
that they were made of just as 
good clay as the rest of us. At 
any rate, they have changed. And 
a corresponding jump-up has oc- 
curred in the entire field of retail 
salesmanship. 

“The traveling salesman, on the 
other hand, is improving himself 
along other lines. He is better 
posted on his goods than he used 
to be. He is more efficient and 
sometimes broader-gauged as a 
business man. But I haven't 
noticed any great change in his 
manners. 

“Recently I sent a letter out to 
my own sales force. You may be 
interested in seeing it.” 


GOOD ADVICE FOR ANY SALESMAN 


The jobber secured a copy and 
continued. “Here is how it reads: 

“Tn salesmanship the little mis- 
takes are often the hardest ones 
to overcome. The big mistakes 
are often far easier to rectify. 
There is one thing I want to lay 
before you very frankly. For 
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your own good I want to suggest 
that you watch your manners. I 
do not think that any of you are 
ill-bred; you wouldn’t be working 
for me if I knew that you were. 
But we are apt to get slack in our 
manners in business. 
isn’t a social art, but you can’t af- 
ford to have one set of manners 
for your social life and another set 
while you are on the road. There 
is an old saying that we can’t af- 
ford to ignore in business— 
“Mend your manners lest they mar 
.your fortune.” Here are some 
little things that I want to call to 
your attention. 

“*Take your hat off before you 
enter the customer’s presence. He 
is uncovered; you ought to be. 
He certainly will not be offended 
if your hat is off; he may not like 
it at all if you keep your. hat on. 

“*Remember that the telephone 

operator, the boss’s secretary and 
“ the other women workers about 
the place should be addressed and 
talked with as though they were 
your wife’s or sister’s friends. In 
some places—particularly in the 
small towns—these women are 
actually friends of the proprietor’s 
wife or members of his family. 

“Don’t blow your nose, wind 

your watch, scratch your head, 
clean your finger nails or perform 
similar other acts in front of the 
customer, unless it is absolutely 
necessary. Be on your guard. 
“When you enter the cus- 
tomer’s office stand until you are 
invited to be seated. You only de- 
feat yourself by sitting down with- 
out an invitation. If your call is 
unwelcome at the time, you will al- 
most surely get the busy sign the 
next time, and ill-will along with 


It. 

“Don’t enter the customer’s 
office smoking. Don’t smoke there 
at all, unless you know that it is 
unobjectionable. If you do smoke, 
don’t drop ashes on the rug or 
over his desk, unless you are in- 
vited. 

“Don’t think that airs of easy 
familiarity with the prospective 
customer provide the short cut to 
the establishing of a good rela- 
tionship. These genially-souled 
salesmen are often called “fresh 
guys” by the customer. 
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“*Pass up the shady story. You 
may fetch a laugh, but off-color 
or pointless jokes only make it the 
harder for you to get serious co - 
sideration for your serious propo- 
sition. I have known sales to be 
killed right at the climax by the 
customer who would couple thie 
salesman’s joke to some poiut 
made in the closing talk. You 
can’t get contracts signed to a loud 
accompaniment of ha-ha’s. 
“Don’t discuss religion or pol- 


tics. Yes, I know; you have heard 
that before. I'll bring it up ‘to 
date. Don’t discuss spiritualism, 


socialism or the Irish problem. 
Don’t be drawn into comparing 
the customer’s store with the 
stores of his local competitors. 
Don’t let yourself be drawn into 
discussions of personalities if you 
can possibly avoid it. In general, 
keep away from any discussions 
of classes, sects, cults or fra- 
ternal orders. 


LOYALTY TO HOUSE REPRESENTED 


“‘Be polite to your own house 
when you talk to the trade. For 
your own good, avoid veiled 
knocks on our policies, department 
heads, or the goods we manufac- 
ture. Criticisms of such natures 
should come directly to us, and I 
will gladly listen even to unreason- 
able or destructive criticism. But 
you owe it to us simply as a mat- 
ter of good manners to keep these 
matters between yourself and your 
employer. We are not sending out 
letters of apology about you to 
your trade. See that you return 
the courtesy. One veiled knock 
from the salesman to a dealer is 
often built up by the dealer's 
imagination. Sometimes a careless 
remark has been known to de- 
velop into a dangerous rumor 
which becomes a serious handicap 
to the manufacturer. 

“Don’t knock competitors. 
Nobody loves a sorehead. Your 
customers and prospective cus- 
tomers are no exceptions. Those 
whom we don’t fear, we don't 
knock. If you are afraid of com- 
petition, get rid of the fear by 
knowing your goods so well that 
you are proud of them and bub- 
bling up about them all the time.’ 

“Now,” continued the jobber, “if 
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I could really get my sales force to 
live up to that platform, I suppose 
we would have less dirty linen to 
wash in our selling effort than any 
other manufacturer or jobbing 
house in the country.” 

But careless manners are only 
one of the many soilers of sales 
linen. Changes in the policies of 
the houses are apt to cause incur- 
able sales problems, unless care- 
fully handled. 

A refrigerator manufacturer 
built up successfully a long list of 
dealers on the exclusive agency 
basis. Then he decided to open 
the line to other dealers in cities 
of 50,000 and over. An abrupt 
change, and a “take-it-or-leave-it” 
attitude in a case like this can soil 
no end of sales linen. “I once 
worked for a stove company that 
decided on exactly the same 
change,” said one of the re- 
frigerator salesmen, “and their 
way of handling it cost them hun- 
dreds of dealers. They simply told 
their salesmen that after June 1 
they were to sell any dealer whose 
credit was good. 

“There were no explanations, 
there were no reasons given which 
might pacify the exclusive dealer 
who often prizes his exclusive- 
ness, But with my present em- 
ployer it was entirely different. 
He had carefully-compiled data 
which showed that in the larger 
towns the exclusive agency policy 
was often of no particular benefit 


to the dealer. He gave us some 
good pointers on putting the 
change over. 

“One in particular I recall. He 


suggested that we say to the 
dealer: ‘If you were a grocer, Mr. 
Smith, how would you like to 
throw out Uneeda Biscuits and 
have the exclusive agency for the 
Jones Soda Cracker?’ Before we 
spoke to the trade about the im- 
pending change in policy, a care- 
fully-worded letter went out to all 
of our dealers, explaining why the 
change was made, and anticipating 
all possible objections that the 
dealer might raise. When handled 
in this way the percentage of dis- 
eruntled dealers was remarkably 
small.” Which illustrates the fact 
that it is often easier to prevent 
uncomfortable sales situations by 
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anticipating. them, rather than 
doctoring them up afterward. ~ 
The same plan can be adopted 
where changes are made in the 
product. If the margin of profit 
is reduced, a similar effort to ex- 
plain an advance should be made 
by the manufacturer. A salesman 
for a mechanical supply house had 
this contribution to make: “Where 
the goods are right,” he said, “a 
sales situation gone bad can 
nearly always be traced back to 
one of two sources, Either the 
salesman or the manufacturer has 


bungled it. You can’t always lay 
the blarfie on the salesman.” He. 
then went on to explain. His 


house recognizes this fact, and 
works accordingly. For example: 

ods may be late in reaching the 
user. This may create ill-will to- 
ward the salesman, but it is not 
the salesman’s fault. Hence he is 
not the best one to explain the 
difficulty away. The shipping de- 
partment is to be blamed. So the 
salesman gets the kick, reports it, 
and it is up to the shipping depart- 
ment to write a letter of apology 
and explanation. These letters are 
written in quite a personal vein, 
and the aim is to admit any real 
fault frankly and fairly. Any 
muss caused by a special depart- 
ment must be cleaned up by that 
department. Any trouble caused 
by house policies requires an ex- 
planation from an executive of the 
company. Two results are appar- 
ent. The dealer is pleased by the 
attention received from the house 
itself, and the salesman does not 
go around suffering by the mis- 
takes for which he is in no way 
responsible. 

A mere display of epaulets and 
gold lace often causes dirty linen 
to whiten magically. A “man 
higher up,” even though he be no 
better mentally than the sales- 
man, can often clear up difficulties 
of this kind. Sometimes he is the 
branch manager, sometimes he is 
a “field representative,” some- 
times an additional vice-president 
has been found worth while 


-. merely for his ability to do fine 


laundering. 

Of all the salesman’s cleansing 
problems, the most difficult are 
those where the linen is hidden 
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under the vest. You never get a 
chance to know just what soiled it. 
In fact, you are never really sure 
that anything is wrong, but intui- 
tion persists in saying that there 
is. Just what caused that dealer to 
chill off so intangibly at the last 
call? 
WHEN THE DEALER HIDES THE 
DIFFICULTY 


One plan that I always find 
useful in cases like this is to build 
up an emergency obstacle which I 
know is the real one in the dealer’s 
mind. Let us suppose that I was 
out selling shoes. The dealer put 
me off with poor excuses. The 
shoes happened to be of unusually 
good leather, In order to find out 
the real cause of the dealer’s hold- 
ing back, I would say something 
like this: “I wonder if you can 
possibly have any doubts about the 
quality of our leather. I don’t 
see what else can keep us from 
getting together.” 

Frequently this was all that was 
needed to bring a quick reply, 
“Oh, no. As a matter of fact, 
I am a little doubtful about your 
ability to pick winning styles.” 

If, however, the dealer still re- 
mained slippery, I would proceed 
to make a perfect mountain out of 
his imagined lack of belief in the 
quality of the leather. I would 
harp upon the subject to the point 
of boring him. I would attempt 
to sell him a conviction about the 
quality of the leather so hard and 
so persistently that finally one of 
two things would happen. Either 
he would be so thoroughly sold 
on the quality of the leather that 
it would outweigh his hidden ob- 
jection, or else he would come 
right out with the objection to 
protect himself against further 
arguments about leather. This is 
one of the best plans to pry a 
buyer loose from the real reason 
why he doesn’t come across. 

Says the sales manager for one 
of the big tire manufacturers: 
“One of the greatest mistakes 
which salesmen make is attempt- 
ing to keep the dealer from airing 
any grievances freely. Where the 
dealer has personal or unusual 
feelings against the house or the 
salesman, the ‘talking cure’ is 
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often the best and quickest way 
out of the trouble. The dealer wil! 
often talk himself right out o/ 
his objection if he is but give: 
the chance. It’s the objection 
that’s smothered that gets wors 
and worse. I tell our men to liste: 
freely to fanatical objections t 
our goods, and by not getting ex- 
cited over these, they usually find 
that such obstacles wear them- 
selves out.” 

Nations have flung their sub 
jects into a war in order to wipe 
out of their minds some othe: 
pressing problem. Counter-irri 
tants have not yet gone out oi 
fashion. Sometimes a_trouble- 
some sales situation can be wiped 
out by a shift to another battle- 
ground. The advertising manager 
for a New York State corporation 
invariably grated the advertising 
solicitor for a certain magazine 
with tirades on the editorial policy 
of his publication. After a dozen 
attempts at gentlemanly comeback, 
the worm turned. “Your attitude 
toward us shows exactly how you 
make up your list,” he retorted. 
“Some personal hunch gets hold 
of you and that immediately set- 
tles whether that magazine is good 
or bad. You have left off from 
your list two of the most logical 
magazines for your use besides 
my own. I suppose you have a 
cousin who told you that she 
didn’t like the covers on one of 
them. Maybe some other person 
told you that the other hasn’t as 
good fiction as it formerly car- 
ried.” -Add some etceteras. By 
the time the solicitor was through, 
a new, strange calm began to set- 
tle down upon the situation. Later 
on he got the account. Keep in 
mind the ancient maxim that one 
fight will often stop another. 

Trace back hard sales situa- 
tions, and you will find a great 
many of them are matters of dirty 
linen. Never mind. One working 
day out of every six is washday 





“National Geographic Maga- 
zine” Appoints C, E. Schaeffer 


_ National gotguels Magazine, Wasbh- 
ington, D. C., has appointed Charles E 
Schaeffer as its estern advertising 
representative, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 
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City 
Population 
1,823,779 


Separate 
Dwellings 
390,000 








Seal of Philadelphia 


The Success of the Small Display 
Advertiser of Philadelphia 


The Bulletin 


is evidenced by the great number of small advertisements— 
fifty lines and less—which appear year in and year out in the 
pages of The Bulletin. : 


These people have learnt that the small advertisement is 
seen and read by the families who turn through the pages of 
the half million copies of The Bulletin sold daily. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


In Net paid daily average circulation for 
MNComnnmee August: 


482,097 For acy 


No prize, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circu- 
lation are used by The Bulletin. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 
that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in America. 


The Bulletin’ 





(Copyright, 1921—-W. L. McLean) 
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YOU exemplify our Story 


OU are now reading a Business 
Paper, one in your field—the field 
of advertising and selling. 


Sept. 29, 192 


Consider for a moment your attitude toward 
it—the time you give it, the degree of your 
interest, your respect for its authority. 
Here is a paper dui/t for you; it talks to 
you about your own work in your own 
language; it is a weekly source of inspira- 
tion, encouragement and instruction. 


An advertisement here is not ignored or 
questioned as you read. You actually 
welcome and seek ideas and suggestions, in 
advertising pages as well as editorial pages 
because they come as a part of the field, 
from one individual or concern to another 
for the common good of all. 


That is why we venture to say that you 
exemplify our theme—why we feel that you 
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strengthen our arguments—why we know 
that you must unconsciously endorse the 
amazing advertising value of a specialized 
appeal in a specialized paper to a special- 
ized field. 


Need we ask you to believe that merchants, 
manufacturers and professional men find 
the same interest value in ¢heir Business 
Papers as you do in yours? So isn’t it 
worth while to bear these facts in mind— 
to acquire full information concgrning 
Business Papers and their Standards of 
Practice—when making up your advertis- 


ing schedule ? 
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= bal 
“ Member of The Associ- 


ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” means proven cir- 


culations, PLUS the 


highest standards in all 
other departments. 
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Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street - 
54 different fields of i 
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Not Prognostication 
—But Indication 


Every automobile advertiser today has his “ear to the ground” 
waiting for developments. What will be the next move in the mar- 
ket? Have the lowest depths been sounded? Has the upward trend 
begun? Will the rebound be sudden or gradual? 

No one can say—positively. The best he can do is guess. But 
future developments are closely allied with present conditions, and 
the wise advertiser is the one who makes a careful study of present- 
day indications—and follows them. 

The following figures of automobile display advertising in Chicago 
daily newspapers during the month.of August, 1921, as compared 
with a year ago, are a highly significant indication of tendencies 
in the Chicago automobile market: 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING IN CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPERS, SIX DAYS AGAINST SIX, MONTHS OF 
AUGUST, 1921, AND AUGUST, i920. 
EVENING PAPERS 


Year 1921 Year 1920 


LINES LINES LINES GAIN 
The Daily News... .60,733 52,309 8,424 
LINES LINES _ LINES LOSS 


MEER dspiccusess 32,121 52,585 20,464 
The Journal ........15,481 21,138 5,657 
The American ...... 6,979 11,423 4,444 


MORNING PAPERS 


Year 1921 Year 1920 


LINES LINES LINES GAIN 
The Tribune .......28,809 23,950 4,859 
LINES LINES LINES LOSS 


The Herald-Examiner 7,976 8,472 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service sub- 
scribed to by all Chicago newspapers.) 


During the month of August, 1921, The Daily News, six days 
against six, led every other Chicago newspaper in automobile, motor 
truck, tire and accessory advertising, just as it has led for the 
months of May, June and July. 

Indication, certainly, of its advertising effectiveness in the 
Chicago automobile market. 

And not only that—where every other newspaper in Chicago (with 
one exception) showed a loss in automobile advertising for August, 
compared with the corresponding month of the preceding year, The 
Daily News showed a gain of 8,424 lines—nearly twice as great as 
the gain of the one other newspaper. 

Prognostication—guesswork?—No! But the surest kind of indi- 
cation of the effectiveness of a highly concentrated newspaper cir- 
culation like that of The Chicago Daily News, with 94% of its 
400,000 circulation centered in Chicago and its suburbs, in enabling 
the automobile advertiser to develop the great Chicago market to 
the highest possible degree at the least possible cost. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 
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To Keep Members Interested in 
Association Advertising, Achieve 
Something Real 


Bulletin of Information Should Be Confined to Brass-Tack Facts 


‘we Ouro Farm Bureau FEpERATION 
Cotumsus, Ox10. 
ditor of Printers’ INK: 

I am a firm believer in advertising, 
and am glad to say that the persistent 

ading of your splendid magazine has 

yne more to bring this conviction to 
1e than anything else. Having had 
ery little actual advertising experience, 
however, I have been unable to analyze 
nd decide on a course of action in 
gard to a problem which we have be- 
fore us. Therefore, I am imposing on 
your good nature in this letter and 
hope that you may be able to give us 
some suggestions. 

From your editorial comments and 
articles which have appeared, I feel sure 
that _you are more or less conversant 
with the Farm Bureau movement. Here 
in Ohio, we are told anyway, we have 
one of the best organized States. But 
even at that, we are far from what we 
ought to be. We have the double prob- 
lem of keeping our old members and 
securing new ones. Our membership is 
now nearly one hundred thousand, but 
there are at least another hundred thou- 
sand who should be prospective mem- 
bers. 

I have yet to talk to a man or a 
group who have not agreed that the 
efforts which are being made in their 
behalf more than justify their dues. 
Of course, many of the benefits, as is 
o case with all organizations, do not 

come in actual cash returns but in a 
more or less indirect way, and it does 
not seem that our members appreciate 
what is being done to the extent that 
they should. We have issued a yearly 
report of what has been done and have 
started a monthly magazine. Also, I 
loubt if any movement along agrarian 
lines has received the publicity that we 
have, and yet it does not seem that we 
ire getting the message back home as 
we ought to do. 

I am enclosing copies of the material 
that we have sent out. Personally, I am 
iot satisfied with our new sheet, as I 
hink it should have more sales punch 
to it, and we are going to try to cor- 
rect that. I would like to have infor- 
nation from you as to the methods that 
have been used by other organizations 
of similar character to our Farm Bu- 
reau in selling their membership. We 
<now that the farmer at the present 
time is feeling blue. Yet, I cannot but 
eel that if the message were brought 
home to him in the right way, there 
would be no hesitancy on his part in 
coming through with his ten dollars. 
We tried advertising in our two State 
farm papers, and while we believe it 
was successful, we do not see enough 
concrete results to satisfy our board 





members who, of course, are a little bit 
skeptical anyway as to the value of 
advertising. I am convinced, however, 
even in this period of depression, that 
our old friend advertising can in some 
way be brought to our assistance. Have 
you any suggestions? 

I have read your magazine, now, for 
pver five years, and this is the first 
request at I have made, and any 
suggestiofis that you may make will be 
greatly appreciated. 

. D. Linco, 


Executive Secretary. 


ITH Mr. Lincoln’s compli- 

mentary letter came two 
pieces of advertising material. 
One is a four-page folder, called 
“The Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion News.” Evidently this is to 
be issued «monthly. It briefly 
summarizes the news of the 
month. The other is a thirty-six 
page booklet that pictorially, sta- 
tistically and otherwise details the 
achievements of the State Bureau 
during the first year of its exist- 
ence, 

Mr. Lincoln’s efforts are en- 
tirely creditable, especially for the 
first attempt. Keeping members 
interested in an organization and 
making them appreciate that they 
are getting something for their 
dues, is not an easy task. The 
only way it can be accomplished 
is to keep the members fully in- 
formed as to just what the asso- 
ciation is accomplishing. Glitter- 
ing generalities will not do. The 
hard-headed farmer will have to 
be shown by facts and figures. If 
possible, it should be demonstrated 
to him that his own pocketbook 
has been enriched by the activities 
of the Bureau, 

It has been the experience of 
most . associations, particularly 
those having a large membership, 
that some kind of a bulletin is 
necessary. All of the members 
will not attend the meetings. Any- 
way, much of the work is done 
by the secretary and the executive 
committee. The rank and file will 
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lose track of what is being done 
unless they are occasionally bul- 
letined. 

But it is easy to make these 
bulletins too discursive. They 
should not try to cover the whole 
field, taking up issues that do not 
directly concern the association. 
Many such bulletins have become 
full-fledged trade papers, carrying 
advertisements and entering into 
active competition with indepen- 
dent pubiications already in the 
field. When that happens the as- 
sociation is, of course, launched 
into a separate business, foreign 
to the original purpose of the 
association. This is objectionable 
from several standpoints, but we 
are concerned now only with the 
fact that these enlarged activities 
of the association defeat the ob- 
ject of the bulletin. The interest 
of the member is allowed to be 
distracted to other subjects. He 
becomes absorbed in the news of 
the industry and forgets about the 
association. 

Since it is the primary object 
of the bulletin to hold the mem- 
bers together, it should not deviate 
from that end. It should confine 
itself to a presentation of facts 
that will make members glad th y 
belong to the association. That is 
the only way to keep them sold. 

Despite Mr. Lincoln’s experi- 
ence with farm paper advertising, 
we believe that with a body such 
as the American Federation of 
Farm Bureaus, having millions of 
members and millions more in 
prospect, it would probably pay 
them to advertise in publications 
reaching the farmer. The copy 
would have to be right, of course. 
They could take some outstanding 
accomplishment of fhe federation 
or of a State Bureau and play it 
up big in a piece of copy and then 
offer to send a booklet, outlining 
many similar accomplishments to 
those interested. In this way the 
big achievements of the organiza- 
tion could be presented one at a 
time and be driven home unfor- 
gettably in piecemeal fashion. 
That is the way such successful 
agricultural advertisers as the In- 
ternational Harvester Company 
operate. This company does not 
throw its whole proposition at the 
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farmer at once. It gives him om 


idea at a time. 

Finally, the American Federa 
tion of Farm Bureaus should no 
be impatient to get ahead toc 
quickly, All great organization 
grow slowly, thoroughly layin; 
their economic foundation befor: 
they attempt to build the super 
structure. Read the history oi 
such a closely knit association a: 
the California Fruit Growers Ex 
change and it will be seen tha 
patience is necessary. It took 
twenty years of heart-breaking 
effort to bring that splendid body 
to its present flourishing condi 
tion—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Brisacher Has Three New 


Accounts 

Workman Co., manufac 
‘Reel Brand” ravioli, has 
laced its advertising account witli 

mil Brisacher and Staff, San Frar 
cisco. Coast newspapers are being used 
and the plan is to extend operations 
eastward. 

The Brisacher agency has also ob 
tained the account of the Hip Company, 
which is advertising a device to hol 
up trousers. Advertising in metro 
politan pers is being used as fast 
as distribution warrants. 

Another new account of this agency 
is the Dayton Pump & Manufacturing 
Co., which is using Western farm 
papers. 


Silk Association Appoints 
Frank G. Barry 


Frank G. Barry, assistant to the 
president of Cheney Bros., silks, has 
been appointed secretary of the Silk 
Association of America. Mr. Barry was 
advertising executive of the Ordnance 
Department, United States Army, dur 
ing the war. He was at one time adver 
tising manager of Motion Picture Neu 
and Classic. 
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New Regal-Spear Campaign 
from Grieg & Ward 


The Regal-Spear Company, of Chi 
cago, manufacturer of cloth headwea 
for men and boys, is planning a nev 
advertising campaign to begin the first 
of the year. he account will b 
handled by Grieg & Ward, Chicago 
advertising agency. 


Seed Company Will 


Advertise 
The Oscar H. Will Co., seedsmen, o 
of Bismarck, N. D., will start an adver 
tising campaign in farm and garden pub 
lications. The account fas been secured 
by Critchfield & Company, Chicag 
advertising agency. 
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(G. Logan Payne with Washing- 
ton “Times” 


On October 1, G. Logan Payne will 
take charge of the Washington, D. C., 
limes as publisher and general man- 
ager. Mr. Payne is head of the 
G. Logan Payne Co., publishers’ - o 
sentatives, Chicago, Detroit and s 
ngeles, and of Payne, Burns & Smith, 
Inc., publishers’ representatives, New 
York and Boston. 


Mr. Payne does not relinquish 


iterest and directorship in the 
logan Payne | and Payne, 
burns & Smith, Inc. He also retains 


the office of president. 

George H. Payne, assisted by William 

. Small, Jr., will become manager of 
the Chicago office. 

Frank Payne, formerly associated 
with C. S. Von Poettgen, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, Detroit, becomes Detroit 
manager. 

William Curley, Jr., has been made 
assistant to Harris, Pacific Coast 
manager of the G. Logan Payne Com- 
pany. 





Baltimore Agency’s New 


Account 
The account of the Waxoilin Company, 
manufacturer of Waxoilin, a furniture 
and floor polish, has been obtained by 
the Deatel Advertising Service, Inc., of 
Baltimore. 
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Ring Agency to Advertise Fur 
Company 

The F. C. Taylor Fur Company, St 
Louis, has appointed the John Ring, 
J8u Advertising Company of that city 
to handle its advertising. The Taylor 
company was formerly a part of the 
International Fur Exchange which is 
now out of existence. 





Represents Trade Papers in- 
Los Angeles 


Charles N. Keiter, formerly with the 
Bert Butterworth Agency, is now oper- 
ating his own office at Los Angeles, 
acting as publishers’ répresentative for 
trade journals and other publications. 


Horace*Holley Becomes Copy 
Chief 


Horace Holley, associated with the 
Redfield Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed copy chief. 
He was formerly a member of the copy 
department of Philip Kobbe, Inc. 


Campbell-Ewald Gets General 


Motors Account | 
The Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 
troit advertising agency, has been given 
the advertising account of the General 
Motors Corporation. 




















George L. 


The 


Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 


76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 













Unfair Use of Trade-Mark in 
Advertising 


Federal Trade Commission Intervenes to Prevent Acts Not Covered by 
Trade-Mark Law 


Special Washington Correspondence 

T is well settled that in order 

to be guilty of trade-mark in- 
fringement, one must have affixed 
the mark in dispute to the article, 
and have made one or more sales 
of the article so marked. But if 
the alleged infringement consists 
simply in having used the mark 
in dispute in advertisements in 
publications, and in direct adver- 
tising not attached or affixed to 
the product itself, the matter be- 
comes one of unfair competition. 
So that it becomes necessary to 
prove an expressed or implied 
representation that the goods or 
business of the defendant are the 
goods or business of the plaintiff. 
It is the policy of the courts to 
discourage suits based on alleged 
unfair competition, and because it 
is usually difficult and expensive 
to prove the misrepresentation 
element, many acts amounting to 
unfair competition in fact go 
unpunished. 

Trade-mark owners will wel- 
come, however, the recent decision 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
involving the wrongful use of the 
trade-mark “Universal.” It ap- 
pears that since 1901 the Univer- 
sal Battery Co., Chicago, and its 
predecessor, the Universal Elcc- 
tric Storage Battery Co., had 
been engaged in selling and dis- 
tributing electric storage batteries 
and electric lighting plants for 
farm use. To these articles there 
had been continuously applied and 
in. the advertising of same had 
been continuously used the trade- 
mark or trade name “Universal,” 
so that the products had become 
well known and established with 
the trade and general public as 
“Universal” batteries and lighting 
plants. 

In 1914, the Universal Motor 
Co., of Oshkosh, and in 1918, the 
Universal Products Co., of San- 
dusky, commenced to sell lighting 
plants in competition with those 
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of the Universal Battery ‘Co. and 
in so doing used the word 
“Universal” in the advertising of 
its respective products. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission found 
that this constituted unfair com- 
petition and in accordance with 
stipulations entered into between 
the Universal Battery Co. and 
each of the infringing concerns, 
it was ordered that the Universal 
Motor Co. refrain from using 
the word “Universal” in its ad- 
vertising, on its letterheads, bill- 
heads, and other stationery, un- 
less such words were followed 
or accompanied by the words 
“Motor Co.” or other words 
clearly showing that the products 
are those of the Universal Motor 
Co., and that the Universal Prod- 
ucts Co. exercise like methods to 


distinguish its products from 
those of the Universal Battery 
Co. 


The significance of this decision 
lies not so much in the decision 
itself as in the fact that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission took cog- 
nizance of unfair or fraudulent 
advertising by two concerns en- 
gaged in interstate commerce as 
against another concern also 
engaged in interstate commerce 
and thereby took the position that 
such circumstances not only con- 
stitute unfair competition in in- 
terstate commerce but also “that 
a proceeding by it in respect 
thereof would be to the interest 
of the public.” 





Patton Paint Company in New 
Campaign 

Klau- Van Pietersom- Dunlap, Inc 
Milwaukee, has secured the advertisin 
account of the industrial department 
the Patton Paint Company of that cit) 
A campaign has been prepared to aj 
pear in industrial magazines. 





O. Howard Clark has joined the stat 
of the foreign department of the Dor- 
land Agency, Inc., New Yor 
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ITHIN 25% of peak pro- 

duction of 1920, the paint 
industry in Indianapolis is going 
tight ahead. This normal indus- 
trial activity is reflected in the buying in this great 
market. A confidential check recently showed that 
Indianapolis department store sales were running 114% 
ahead of last year. The Indianapolis market is one 
that the manufacturer can merchandise NOW with 
a profit. This is particularly true since he can cover 
this market with one advertising cost by using 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL ag oa 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager 
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The Force 


Behind! 


ACK of the success of every firm there’s human 
endeavor. 

The president, the department manager, the 
buyer, the salesman, and so on down the line; 
each one is necessary to the success of the organization. 

He’s the man behind the firm. 

He’s the man who will buy or sell your goods. 

This man is alive, red-blooded, and is wide awake to 
opportunity. He is searching for new ideas and new 
lines, and he’s vitally interested. 

Behind this man is a force that has aroused his ambi- apandoy 
























tion for a bigger and a better business. It inspires him oat 
to achievements that he once considered impossible. , 
Each month it brings him invaluable information, and WARD 1 
he carefully scans its pages which bring the market to W. Ja 
his very doorstep. Chics 
The Grand Rapids Furniture Record exerts a force — 


that reaches 51% of all the Home-Furnishings and Fur- Union 


niture stores rated at $10,000.00 or over. Cineint 


Individually its dealer subscribers have an average 
buying power of $105,473.94. 
The Grand Rapids Furniture Record will carry the 


story of your product past closed doors to the Man 
Behind the Firm. 


He’s the man whom you wish to reach. 


| We have some circulation data that will interest and 
: perhaps suprise you. 
Say the word—wWe’'d like to have you see it. 


The Periodicaf1 


Grand Rapidflic 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 


The Master Key to 
a Great Market 


One medium, and only one, thor- 
oughly covers the great Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin Market. This dominant 
medium is The Journal. 





Through The Journal you reach 
directly four out of every five English- 
speaking families in Milwaukee. But 
The Journal’s dominance doesn’t end 
in Milwaukee; it will carry your 
sales message to the best homes of 
Racine, Kenosha, Madison, Oshkosh, 
Green Bay, Janesville, Sheboygan and 
hundreds of other rich towns that 
recognize the Milwaukee -Wisconsin 
Market as a metropolis. 


Without the aid of another medium, 
The Journal will establish your prod- 
uct in this prize territory. This is 
well worth earnest consideration— 
the buying power of so great a field 
delivered at one cost through one 
newspaper. Economy, speed, profit- 
able results. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Ideas or Industrial: Warfare? 


A Suggestion to the Washington Conference 


By Roy Dickinson 


HERE is nothing new about a 
fight. 

Ever since Moses led the brick 
layers away from the yards of 
Egypt and the brickyard owners 
went after them tooth and nail, 
with bitterness and armies, bat- 
tles have been the thing in indus- 
try. And they have never settled 
anything. 

Last year and this year, under 
new names and new leaders, the 
same fight continues that was go- 
ing on in England a hundred 
years ago. When times are boom- 
ing, the men try to get all the 
wages the traffic will bear—and 
then some. They run up on them- 
selves the prices of other com- 
modities. We talk of the vicious 
circle of rising wages and rising 
prices. There is inflation, a sud- 
den grinding _ halt. Then fac- 
tories close, times are hard and 
some employers talk of cutting 
wages to the bone, crushing this 
group or that. 

This attitude on both sides keeps 
co-operation from returning and 
lowers purchasing power. The 
man on starvation wages buys 
few phonographs, clothes or shoes 
—the hundreds of thousands who 
are idle buy scarcely anything. 
Yet certain underlying principles 
do not change. Secretary Hoover 
sums up one of them when he 
says: “The primary duty of or- 
ganized society is to enlarge the 
lives and increase the standards 
of living of all the people, not of 
any special class whatever.” 

We make goods to sell to the 
greatest possible number of pur- 

lasers in our Own country, not 
inhabitants of another planet, and 
he greatest number of possible 
urchasers are farmers and the 
nen who work for wages in our 
ig jndustrial plants. 

The fight motif in industry was 
strong last year—it is strong now 
from a different angle. A care- 

il consideration of its growth 

is made men ask _ seriously 


. campaign by 


whether industrial warfare, if it 
continues, will not prove more of 
a catastrophe in the long run than 
international warfare, bad as that 
is. Men are asking whether any- 
thing can be learned from expe- 
rience—whether we are to keep 
on—labor trying to crush capital 
at one time; bitterness and unem- 
ployment at another. And yet at 
all times 4he men on both sides 
who earnestly hope for construc- 
tive co-operation greatly outnum- 
ber the bitter-end scrappers. But 
their proposals never get publicity. 
A constructive idea is not. so 
newsy as a real knock-down and 
drag-out fight. Yet constructive 
ideas are growing so fast that 
they may almost be called a trend. 
It is with no idea of “settling the 
labor problem” or offering a pana- 
cea that the following incidents 
are set down for consideration. 
I think that the Washington Con- 
ference called this week could 
consider these ideas with profit. 
They don’t prove anything, but 
they suggest a whole lot. And an 
idea does take root and grow. 


THE WOODCARVERS WORK FOR THE 
INDUSTRY 


Over two years ago—in the 
May 29, 1919, issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK, to be exact—was recounted 
the idea of one Montague Webber, 
a woodcarver of Detroit, mem- 
ber of the Woodcarvers’ Associa- 
tion, who suggested to his fellow 
members that part of the mem- 
bership dues be spent in adv ertis- 
ing to increase the demand for 
hand-carved wood upon which 
they all depended for a living. It 
was a constructive suggestion— 
not a challenge to a fight. He 
couldn’t put over his idea in full, 
but he did suggest it. “A joint 
the International 
Woodcarvers’ Union,” said Print- 
ers’ InK, “and the American Oak 
Manufacturers’ Association and 
some of the other associations of 
manufacturers is not outside the 
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realms of possibility.” And the 
idea bore fruit, not in wood, but 
in brick. The Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, and various bricklayers’ 
unions representing labor in the 
industry, are now co-operating for 
a paid advertising campaign. This 
advertising will be prepared - by 


the manufacturers’ associations 
but run by the unions, and will 
call attention to the economy, 


comfort and enjoyment of the 
masonry built home. 

Ralph P. Stoddard, secretary of 
the association, says: “We pro- 
posed to various local bricklayers’ 
unions that they advertise the idea 
of the lower cost due to the lower 
prices in brick and the new prin- 
ciple of bricklaying—the hollow 
wall idea—over the union’s name, 
thus giving it their endorsement 
and lining themselves up in a con- 
structive way with a _ building 
principle that was bound to work 
out in the long run to their best 
interests. We offered to prepare 
the advertising and supply the 
necessary mats or electros. Then 
the unions were to pay for the 
newspaper space used. The offer 
was accepted cage rly.” 

This offer and its acceptance is 
a most significant move—it is the 
next step ahead in a big idea. The 
stage was all set for a fight. 
There was a fight tradition on 
both sides in the situation. Here 
was a new method of bricklaying 
which required fewer bricks—a 
third less labor. The introduc- 
tion of improved methods and 
machinery during the long history 
of labor disputes has almost. al- 
ways meant a fight. Witness the 
destruction of  cotton-spinning 
machinery in England, the fight 
against glass bottle-blowing ma- 
chines, against the linotype and a 
host of other new inventions. 

But in this case instead of 
breathing defiance, or talking 
about crushing labor, the em- 
ployers showed by advertising and 
constructive presentation of facts 
that the new idea, if properly 
merchandised, would result in 


more building and consequently 
more work. And the bricklayers 
grasped the idea so quickly that 
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they are now using advertising on 
their own account, paid for out 
of union funds to help put the 
thing over. This plan of both 
labor and employers co-operating 
for more sales to the consumer, 
the only man from whom rewards 
to capital and wages to labor can 
ever come, has a wide application. 
The copper producers, for ex- 
ample, should at once take labor 
into their plans for better me: 
chandising of their metal upon 
which labor, management and 
capital in that industry all depend 
for a living. The same applies to 
other industries. 

The news of this idea in the 
brick field might well be framed 
and hung in the office of every 
labor leader and every head of a 
manufacturers’ association. But 
fighting seems to be more popular. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS SEE A LIGHT 


Here is another idea of a simi- 
lar sort: 

The wood engraving craft of 
Chicago, with pride in their city 
and pride in their industry, de- 
cided to tell buyers of wood en- 
graving about their business. 
Undoubtedly in this industry, as 
in other industries, there are men 
out of employment. What did th« 
union of Chicago decide to do in 
this case? It had the construc- 
tive idea that the best way to keep 
the industry on a stable basis was 
to increase the use of its product. 
Pride in craft is what made the 
guild of the Middle Ages an in- 
fluence for great good in art, 
industry and life. Pride in craft, 
together with pride in city, is a 
very powerful influence in Ameri 
can life and could be made even 
more powerful. A great number 
of men in all times have put love 
and the joy of creation into their 
craft. Benvenuto Cellini, Stradi 
varius of Cremona, who went 
forth into the forest and selected 
the wood for his violin from the 
north side of the toughest tree 
weathered by the storm, Heppeli- 
white, Adam, Chippendale, artists 
all, were proud of their calling 
and breathed real life into the ob- 
jects they wrought. The wood- 
carvers of Chicago seem to have 
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the same pride in their industry 
and are telling customers about it. 

The money for their advertis- 
ing campaign has been taken care 
of, it is understood, by personal 
donations from the entire craft, 
and some portion of it from regu- 
lar union dues. The idea of the 
campaign is to help the entire Chi- 
cago wood engraving craft. “The 
wood cut,” it is said, “is highly 
artistic, and produces a printing 
effect that cannot be imitated. 
The smallest detail of construc- 
tion or color tone is portrayed 
with a delicacy that the purely 
black and white line cannot ap- 
proach.” 

And then this pride in city. “As 
Chicago is the centre for high- 
class wood engraving, here can be 
obtained promptly wood cuts for 
catalogues, a single advertisement 
or for an entire advertising cam- 
paign.” And each month in the 
copy a wood cut that has been 
used by some customer like Lyon 
& Healy or Hart Schaffner & 
Marx, is featured as the leading 
illustration, 

This action of the wood en- 
graving craft of Chicago is also 
offered to the Washington con- 
ference, to Secretary of Labor 
Davis, and to manufacturers and 
labor men in all parts of the 
country as an example of a con- 
structive idea—that of pride in 
craft and pride in city. It is con- 
fidently believed that no head of 
any industry has much objection 
to the craftsmen in his business, 
whether they be union or non- 
union, who have so much pride 
in their business and their city, 
that they are willing to spend 
their good money to increase the 
wider use of the product they 
make. 

It seems to me, as an individual, 
that there is too much talk about 
union, non-union, open shop, 
closed shop and the various plans 
which are being put forward, all 
of which are in dispute. As a 
consumer, and I think I speak for 
a great number of consumers, I 
do not care a Calaba fig or a 
Dromedary date as to whether a 
place is open, closed, union, non- 
union or what not, so long as it 
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is producing a good product and 
selling it at a fair price. Other 
things being equal, it seems to me 
that men who are co-operating 
for the greater sale and greater 
perfection of the product upon 
which they work with their hands 
are worthy of being encouraged 
and watched closely. They have 
an idea which has the broadest 
kind of general possibilities. Cop- 
per producers and copper miners 
can, by working together, increasc 
the market for copper. Workers 
in automobile factories, flour 
mills and baby carriage plants 
all may have ideas for merchan- 
dising and the desire to help in 
the better selling of goods, even 
by financial aid, if it is shown to 
them that high wages are depen- 
dent upon big volume of sales 
and real production. 


EVERYBODY GETS SOMETHING TO DO 


Many of these ideas which, 
when considered carefully by the 
employment conference, might 
prove the basis for a definite pol- 
icy, seem to have their start in 
small towns. Perhaps it is be- 
cause of the civic pride mentioned 
previously. Anyway, one of the 
ideas which might well be consid- 
ered in the forthcoming confer- 
ence is that of “staggered,” or 
part time, employment. There is 
a little town in Missouri where 
there is a factory employing, un- 
der usual conditions, 2,000 men. 
Lack of demand and the buyers’ 
strike, or whatever it was, de- 
creased the demand for the prod- 
uct, and at present there are only 
800 men being kept constantly at 
work, When business again gets 
better the factory will once more 
require 2,000 employees. The 
owner of this factory, therefore, 
instead of having closed down his 
plant when the lack of demand 
hit him, used his head and 
arranged matters so that such of 
his old employees as desire, in- 
stead of being idle, may work in 
shifts of 800 and have at least 
some money to spend. 

While these 800 employees, be- 
cause of the days on which they 
do not work, receive less money 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Saturday Circulation 
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Last Saturday’s edition of the 
Chicago Evening American, the 
first of these enlarged Saturday 
issues, took Chicago, the suburbs 
and the country by storm. 


This is the greatest circulation 
ever attained by a Saturday 
evening newspaper in Chicago, 
and is over 100,000 greater than 
the normal week-day circulation 
of any Chicago evening news- 
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HAT becomes of babies 
when they are no longer 
babies? 


Again the Woman’s Home 
Companion has taken a higher 
place in the hearts of women, 
emphasizing, with authority, 
the importance of the hitherto 
“neglected years’: from two 
to six. 


Dr. Emerson’s article in the 
October issue will help the 
mother solve the problem of the 
underweight pre-school child. 
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The real strength of the 
Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion is in the steadfastness of 
its editorial ideal, the ¢on- 
viction that everything we 
publish must be not only 
true but applicable to daily 
life; that technical details 
must be worked out not 
only with scientific author- 
ity but with sympathy and 
common sense and, in a 
word, that the Woman's 
Home Companion must be 
a real factor in the lives of 
its readers. 
Gertrude B. Lane 
Editor 
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The Minneapolis Tribune is carrying 
a campaign for the Minneapolis Bed- 
ding Company, placed by the Mitchell 
Advertising Agency, of Minneapolis. 
This copy is well written and attrac- 
tively illustrated. 





The Redfield Advertising Agency has 
placed with The Minneapolis Tribune 
a schedule of advertising for the 
NoName Hat Manufacturing Company, 
featuring Vanity hats. Copy appears 
three times a week on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 





The Minneapolis Tribune is outstrip- 
ping all other Northwestern news- 
papers in the support it is giving the 
National Dairy Show, to be held in 
the Twin Cities October 8 to 15, in- 
clusive. Each Sunday The Tribune 
carries a solid page of educational 
matter, beautifully illustrated, setting 
forth the great value in the develop- 
ment of the Northwest to be had 
by promotion of the dairy industry, 
urging betterment of herds, etc. 
These articles are being prepared by 
a dairy expert and are proving of al- 
most invaluable assistance in building 
up interest in the show. In addition 
The Tribune will devote a large part 
of its beautiful rotogravure section 
October 2 and 9 to pictures and adver- 
tising promoting the show. 





The C. C. Winningham Agency is 
running a series of advertisements 
in The Minneapolis Tribune for the 
Chamberlain Metal Weather Strip 
Company. This copy is attractively 
illustrated and has good selling text. 





Tim’s Caps advertising will run in The 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune consecu- 
tively until October 23. This account 
is placed and copy and schedule come 
from the Federal Advertising Agency. 





The Walker timer for Ford cars is 
being extensively advertised in The 
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Minneapolis Tribune, having broken 
with page space. Stress is laid upon 
the accurate work of this timer, its 
longer life and reduction in costs of 
gas and other operating expenses, 
The account is placed by the Vander- 
hoof & Co, agency. 





The Minneapolis Tribune is in re- 
ceipt of an order, copy and schedule 
from the Thomas E. Bashma Co., Inc., 
agency, comprising a display adver- 
tising campaign for the Chas. Denby 
cigar, manufactured by H. Fendrich, 
to run for thirty insertions. The cam- 
paign ends December 10. ° 





The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
of Chicago, is running a series of 
advertisements in The Minneapolis 
Tribune on Friday evenings and Sat- 
urday mornings for Libby’s condensed 
milk. A new idea is brought out in 
this copy tying up Libby’s milk with 
the many ways it can be employed 
in creaming vegetables, etc. This is 
brought out forcefully by attractive 
illustrations, showing the vegetables 
with which the milk may be utilized 
and the text urges the housewife to 
try the milk for that purpose, 





The California Associated Raisin 
Company is conducting a strong cam- 
paign of display copy in The Minne- 
apolis Tribune popularizing the iron 
value of raisins as a food. The text 
and illustrations very nicely tie up the 
idea with suggestions for the baking 
of bread, cakes, buns, etc., containing 
raisins. 





The Minneapolis Tribune has been 
selected for a solid year’s advertising 
of Atwood’s package coffee, roasted, 
packed and distributed from Minne- 
apolis by the Atwood Company, This 
copy is to be carried exclusively in The 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune and comes 
from Critchfield & Co., of Chicago. 
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than usual, their living standard, 
or standard of weekly wage, is not 
lowered, and when once more the 
factory is in a position to employ 
2,000 men, they will all have 
steady employment at their regu- 
lar wage scale. The adoption of 
this plan, instead of a complete 
shutdown, takes care of all of the 
old employees without danger of 
real suffering due to lack of any 
wages at all. An idea like this 
also deserves the widest publicity 
and the most earnest considera- 
tion, for, although it seems like 
an obvious thing to do, the num- 
ber of plants on staggered or part 
time employment is not nearly so 
large as it would be if the idea 
were more generally known. 

As has often been pointed out 
in these pages, capital, labor and 
management are the three ele- 
ments in modern production, and 
the consumer pays them all. In 
the incidents which I have so far 
narrated, it would seem that labor 
and management have _ utilized 
ideas more than has capital. And 
so it is also in the following 
incident : 


LIVING COSTS REDUCED WITH 
EARNING CAPACITY 


At Dunbar, Pa., a little coke 
town, there was a superintendent 
who believed in trying out an idea. 
In this little community it happened 
that the superintendent believed 
in his town and he had an idea 
which he thought would work. 
When capital, as represented by 
the board of directors in Phila- 
delphia, ordered the works closed, 
the superintendent came back at 
them with his idea. He asked 
whether they would permit him 
to keep the plant open if he could 
secure the consent of the men to 
a reduction of 40 per cent in 
wages. This sounded good to 
capital. 

But the superintendent’s idea 
wasn’t merely to get men to work 
for less wages. He had in mind 
the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar and he set about it so that 
the men would not lose anything 
in standards of living. Almost 


all of them lived in company 
houses. 


He immediately cut the 
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rent of the company houses by 40 
per cent. There was a big com- 
pany store in which the stock- 
holders of the company owned 
stock. He induced this store, in 
which most of the men did their 
trading, to cut its prices to cost, 
the rent of the building being 
thrown out of account. Not 
everyone of the men lived in com- 
pany houses and not all of them 
bought from this particular store, 
but the other stores and landlords 
in the village cut their prices to 
cost and both workingmen and 
merchants are now going along 
on this basis until prices grow 
better. 

If the wholesale price of mer- 
chandise should go to the sky, 
everybody in this town, of 
course, would be thrown into a 
chaos of common ruin, but as 
times grow better every work- 
man who took the reduced wage, 
which meant the same buying 
power, will have had a real profit. 
They will not have to go out on 
the tramp from place to place 
looking for work, a_ situation 
which almost always follows the 
shutting down of the chief indus- 
try of a town. The merchants 
will profit also by having retained 
their main customers instead of 
having had them move away, one 
at a time, as the breadwinner of 
the family found work some- 
where else. Here again is the 
community showing the way with 
an idea to the rest of the country. 
It typifies, in a sense, the force 
that rebuilt Belgium. The inhabi- 
tants got together for better sales 
and better organized co-operation. 
That is exactly why I have set 
down four incidents instead of 
eight or ten, which are being 
worked out all around us right 
now. 

The four incidents described, 
two of them coming from labor 
and two from management, have 
one thing in coramon. They show 
a desire to co-operate. And each 
one of them depended upon some 
individual. Individuals in indus- 
try and industries themselves are 
going to do more for themselves 
than governments can ever do 
from the outside. Trained busi- 
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ness observers on their return 
from Germany are fond of point- 
ing out how far along the road to 
industrial rehabilitation Germany 
has progressed. To accomplish 
this they adopted as a national 
idea the thing which has been 
suggested by the incidents enu- 
merated above. The Akademie 
der Arbeit of Frankfort operates 
on the idea of community produc- 
tion. The founders realized that 
a knowledge of the economics of 
industry, a practical historical 
knowledge of the development of 
relations between labor and cap- 
ital, is necessary to secure real co- 
operation and to advance the 
interests of the individual worker 
without injuring capital so badly 
that it cannot operate. A large 
number of students are already 
going to school at this new uni- 
versity for the study of labor. 
Almost all of them are labor 
leaders, men who have been sec- 
retaries of labor unions or editors 
of labor newspapers. And run- 
ning in conjunction with this 
labor institution are the Work 
Community plants, a hold-over 
from war times. The employers’ 
association and labor leaders are 
operating successfully in a multi- 
tude of towns “for the union of 
all forces in the cause of eco- 
nomic regeneration.” These work 
communities started from just the 
sort of ideas enumerated pre- 
viously. They were due entirely 
to private initiative and were not 
started by the state, but the state 
at the present time is recognizing 
them in its fight for industrial 
unity. 

In America, in the small towns, 
there can be found instance after 
instance where an idea _ has 
worked and taken the place of 
industrial warfare. If labor and 
capital in the brick industry, in 
the wood industry or in other 
industries can co-operate for in- 
creased sales, surely other busi- 
nesses could follow the lead. If 
80,000 workers in the stove indus- 
try, for example, who have had 
an agreement with the manufac- 
turers’ association, would consti- 
tute themselves a sales promotion 
department, continually boosting 
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the sale of the particular kind of 
stoves made by the association, 
higher wages would be possible, 
meaning higher purchasing power, 
and capital would not suffer a loss 
of reward. And if, when it has 
been ordered that a plant close 
down, some subordinate execu- 
tive, refusing to take orders from 
the board of directors, has kept 
the thing going to the benefit of 
the community at large, the ideas 
of those men also could well be 
recognized by the owners of the 
industry and the manufacturers’ 
association in that industry. 
Nothing before the Washington 
conference, which is to take up 
other questions besides that of un- 
employment questions which fun- 
damentally cause unemployment, 
would be more valuable than a 
consideration of the various ideas 
which have worked out in the 
small communities of America. It 
is a significant fact that some ‘of 
the most brilliant examples of this 
co-operation are those where cap- 
ital and labor co-operated on an 
advertising or sales campaign to 
increase the consumption of the 
products upon which they both 
depend for a living. With this 
idea as a starting point, a con- 
structive, economically sound plat- 
form could be evolved which 
would take America out of the 
class of nations which are having 
knock-down struggles between 
various classes of their citizens. 
And in the meantime, while 
some programme is being worked 
out by the best minds assembled 
under the direction of Secretary 
Hoover and President Harding, it 
would seem a good idea to put a 
muzzle upon all men, whether 
they are in the ranks of capital 
or labor, who are talking about 
crushing each other. Ideas will 
get the nation a whole lot farther 
along than industrial warfare. 


Harris L. Corey Joins Utica 
Agency 

Harris L. Corey, for nine years ad- 
——, manager of the Champion 
Spark Plug Company, of Toledo, O. 
has resigned to become a partner in 
the Elbert B. M. Wortman advertising 
agency, of Utica, N. Y. The agency is 
changing its name to Wortman & Corey. 
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The same retailers 
through whom you 
must dispose of your 
goods in the Minne- 
apolis territory prefer 
Journal space for their 
own display advertis- 
ing—by 1,073,058 lines 
in the first six months 


















of 1921, or 31% more 
than they placed in 
The Journai’s nearest 
competitor. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 














“Make 1922. the 
Goal of Paint and Varnish 


Greatest Year” 


Manufacturers 





High Aims vs. Low Sales in Afraid-to-Go-Ahead Market 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


OME philosopher said that “The 

reason men do not accomplish 
more is because they do not at- 
tempt more.” This dictum ap- 
plies with special force to present 
business conditions. Entirely too 
many companies are not attempt- 
ing enough. They are obsequi- 
ously accepting whatever business 
they get, thanking their stars that 
they are able to keep going and 
making plans to be satisfied with 
whatever sales they get, even 
though their volume be greatly 
less than normal. 

That is not the spirit that wins. 
Men seldom build higher than 
their ideals. That a man’s attain- 
ments may be high, he must 
aim even higher. True Samuel 
Smiles’s stuff that, but it is en- 
titled to a place in Printers’ Ink 
nevertheless, because it has a de- 
cided brass tacks 1921 advertising 
application. 

The Save the Surface Commit- 
tee of the paint and varnish in- 
dustry is one business organiza- 
tion that has decided not to let 
its sales ideals grovel in the dust; 
it isn’t going to let a mere state 
of mind interfere with its destiny. 
For 1922 it has hitched its petrol 
wagon to the highest star in its 
history. Its working slogan for 
the coming twelve months is noth- 
ing less than “Make 1922 the 
greatest paint and varnish year.” 
The sales and advertising pro- 
gramme of the entire industry is 
being keyed up to make good on 
this slogan. 

When the committee met in 
Philadelphia early in August to 
consider plans for the coming year, 
it agreed that the paint and varnish 
situation did not warrant pessi- 
mism, in fact, quite the contrary 
was the case. Considering every- 
thing, the industry had a surpris- 


ingly good year. The cumulative 
results of all previous “Save the 
Surface” work showed up strongly 
this year. The trade showed more 
unmistakably this season than 
ever before that it appreciated 
the value of the campaign. An 
investigation which was recently 
made revealed the great strength 
that paint and varnish has at- 
tained in the estimation of the 
retail hardware trade. Hardware 
dealers rate paints close to the 
top of their most desirable de- 
partments. Particularly from the 
standpoint of volume of business 
done, the paint department has 
wormed its way into the es- 
teem of the hardware men. Since 
the hardware trade is one of the 
most important outlets for paint, 
this report was highly encour- 
aging. 
BUSINESS HAS BEEN GOOD 


Of course the most important 
bull point of all in the situation 
is the immovable fact that the 
paint and varnish business has 
been good during the period of 
depression. There is never any 
better foundation for optimism 
than orders rolling in from the 
trade. Just why this business has 
been so good is a matter of gen- 
eral interest, because it shows 
how some enterprising industries 
are able to capitalize slack times. 
This is well explained in an ad- 
vertisement headed, “Let’s Go! 
The Depression Is Over,” which 
is now being run in the business 
papers of the industry. In part 
the copy reads: 


“People are ‘Saving the Sur- 


face’ depression or no depression. 
They have found that it is one 
way to get rid of depression. 
They know it is far cheaper to 
‘Save the Surface’ than to let the 
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APPOINTMENTS 





THE FOLLOWING 
APPOINTMENTS 
ARE ANNOUNCED: 


RALPH F. BLANCHARD 


Eastern Advertising Manager 
The Nast Group 


GEORGE T. KEYES 


Advertising Manager 
Vogue 


THE VOGUE COMPANY 
Francis L. Wurzburg 


General Manager 





19 West 44th Street - New York City 
i ea 
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Unlike Any Other Community 
Joplin, Missourl1 


A city of only 30,000 population with a 
newspaper of 23,000 circulation: 


Evidence that the market cannot be 
gauged accurately from the standpoint 
of Joplin’s immediate population. The 
real market includes 240,000. 


‘Unlike Any Other Newspaper 


Joplin Globe 


(A, B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - - 23,801 


Daily Average for 6 Months Ending March 31, 1921 


Line rate 8c. flat. Mornings except Monday 


The aggressive Globe had much to do with 
extending Joplin’s trading area. It now in- 
cludes 240,000 people. The Globe draws 
trade to Joplin from miles around, over a 
network of good roads, electric and steam 
railways. 


Power; Influence; Joplin Globe. Which has 


a bearing on successful advertising. 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


New York. Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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urface rot or rust and wear out 
‘rom neglect. 

“‘Saving the Surface’ has 
proved to be a popular pastime 
with the man out of employment. 
He knows that ‘Saving the Sur- 
face’ is thrift and he is practicing 
thrift. Factories that have been 
closed down are shining with the 
optimism of fresh paint and var- 
nish as their wheels begin to turn 
again. Their managements took 
advantage of the period to ‘Save 
the Surface.’ 

“The railways are ‘Saving the 
Surface’ of their vast properties 
that have suffered so long for 
lack of maintenance. 

“Countless thousands of resi- 
dences that have changed hands 
in the past year or two have been 
painted—perhaps but one coat or 
one room at a time—by their new 
owners. Countless other thou- 
sands of residences that needed 
paint, badly during the war period 
are getting it now. And they 
certainly do need it! 

“The unprecedented exchange 
of used cars with their battered 
and rusty bodies is being aided 
and abetted by new coats of ‘Save 
the Surface!’” 

The industry itself is only too 
willing to give the “Savé the 
Surface” educational advertising 


credit for a large share of the . 


way 1921 has been weathered. 
This slogan, because it so vividly 
expresses the real reason for the 
use of paint and varnish, has 
taken these products out of the 
luxury class, where they were 
sometimes placed, and has put 
them among the necessities. So 
well has the slogan driven home 
this argument that, although it is 
less than three years old, it is al- 
ready valued by some members of 
the industry at a million dollars a 
word. 

Anyway, to abbreviate what 
might justifiably be made a long 
tale, the Philadelphia meeting gen- 
erated so much ginger that plans 
were made to make 1922 their 
greatest year, and that is to be the 
first step toward doubling the in- 
dustry by 1926. In carrying out 
this plan, the “Save the Surface” 


advertising to the consumer will 
be continued on a larger scale 
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than ever. Even though the vol- 
ume of this advertising should not 
be appreciably increased, it is felt 
that its influence will grow be- 
cause of the cumulative value of 
persistent advertising. The sec- 
ond important step in acting on 
the plans takes the form of trade 
work. A series of forceful ad- 
vertisements has been prepared 
for business papers. “Make 1922 
the Greatest Paint and Varnish 
Year” and “Let’s Go, the De- 
pression Is Over,” expresses the 
keynote of these splendid trade 
messages. 

A booklet explaining the indus- 
try’s determination to make 1922 
a banner year and giving reasons 
for this optimism is being mailed 
to the trade. Every effort is 
going to be made to get manu- 
facturers and distributors to func- 
tion at the highest speed. Ernest 
T. Trigg, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of John Lucas & 
Co., Inc., and one of the prime 
movers in the “Save the Surface” 
work, explained in these words 
why it is necessary to get manu- 
facturers and distributors to back 
up the activities of the associa- 
tion: 


MEMBERS WILL CONTINUE INDIVID- 


UAL CAMPAIGNS 


“The objective, “Make 1922 the 
greatest paint and varnish year,’ 
is intended entirely as an internal 
slogan to be used within the in- 
dustry. It is not intended for the 
general public. We have no 
thought of encouraging its use 
promiscuously, but only as some- 
thing to tie down the ‘Save the 
Surface’ campaign and make it 
personal not only for each sepa- 
rate organization, but for every 
individual in each organization in 
order to achieve the goal, the 
setting of which is necessary with 
many men to get them to do their 
level best.” 

Mr. Trigg sums up the whole 
thing exactly when he says that 
many men won’t do their best 
unless they have a goal. As the 
matter stands now, the advisory 
committee doesn’t presume to ac- 
complish the whole job alone. It 
couldn’t. It is a matter for the 
whole industry. It is up to every 
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individual in the industry to do 
his part. The objective of the 
association will not be accom- 
plished unless everyone in _ it 
makes 1922 his own best year. 
Dealers will have to work harder. 
Salesmen will have to sell harder. 
Manufacturers will have to keep 
their own individual advertising 
going and increase it if they can. 

And this brings me to a point 
about the paint and varnish asso- 
ciation’s activities that is worthy 
of commendation. Theoretically, 
association advertising is a good 
thing for any industry. Prac- 
tically, however, its results are not 
always _ beneficial. Too often 
when an industry starts a co- 
operative campaign, those in it 
think that it is no longer neces- 
sary for them to advertise on 
their own hook. The association 
takes over all the advertising ac- 
tivity of the industry, with the 
result that the net amount of ad- 
vertising done in the business 
actually decreases. The individ- 
ual concerns have no tie-up with 
the association’s campaign and 
thus much of its momentum is 
lost. 


GOOD RESULTS DOWN THE LINE 


This mistake has been carefully 
avoided by the manufacturers in 
the “Save the Surface” campaign. 
From the first, it has been 
shrewdly seen that the more indi- 
vidual advertising there is in ad- 
dition to the co-operative efforts, 
the more effective the latter will 
be. Many advertising agencies 
have taken advantage of the hint 
to get their paint and varnish ac- 
counts to put on more advertising 
steam, and to tie up to the asso- 
ciation’s drive by using the slogan 
and in every other way possible. 
Retailers and master painters and 
their associations have rendered 
sales and advertising service de- 
signed to apply the principle of 
surface protection to the actual 
sale of paint and varnish. That 
so much outside co-operation has 
been enlisted probably more than 
anything else explains the mar- 
velous achievements of the “Save 
the Surface” campaign in three 
short years. 
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Sales Pictures in Advertise- 
ments 
THe WHITTINGTON 
ADVERTISING 
Seatt.Le, Sept. 9, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink Monthly: 

May I not congratulate you upon the 
Sales Pictures inserts that you are in 
serting in the Monthly? 

It is decidedly pleasing to me, and 
I believe so many thousands of others, 
to see such splendid reproductions of 
the best work in the commercial art 


field. 


COMPANY 


TueoporeE Hart Parsons. 


W. H. Duncan Represents 
Critchfield on Pacific Coast 


Critchfield & Company, Chicago ad 
vertising ‘agency, have appointed the 
Wurts-Duncan Advertising Company, 
San Francisco and Oakland, as Pacific 
Coast representative, William H. Dun 
can of the latter company will have 
active charge of Critchfield business in 
the Western field. Mr. Duncan, before 
entering business in San Francisco, was 
associated with Hoyt’s Service, Inc. 


New Campaign for White 
Rose Tea 


Through the Harry C. Michaels Ad 
vertising Agency, New York, Seeman 
Bros., Inc., have started an advertising 
campaign in newspapers and street-car 
cards for White Rose tea. In the 
newspaper campaign larger space is be 
ing used than in the previous campaign 
The advertising will appear in all East 
ern cities where White Rose tea has 
distribution. 


New Position for C. F. 
Fraasa 


C. F. Fraasa has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Kant-Skore 
Piston Company, Cincinnati. He has 
held a similar position with the Philip 
Carey Company, and before serving in 
the Army was advertising manager of 
the General Fire Proofing Company. 


Manufacturers Will Meet at 
Chicago 

A national conference of State manu 
facturers’ associations will be held in 
Chicago on September 29 and 30 to 
consider the industrial situation. Special 
attention also will be given to such 
Congressional legislation as tariff, taxa 
tion and transportation. 


Joins Beck Engraving Company 


H. S. Hayden, who has been asso 
ciated with the Associated Artists of 


Philadelphia, has joined the saies de 
partment of The Beck Engraving Com 
pany, also of Philadelphia, 
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1 obvi buy the same news- 
paper day after day, 


patronize the same shoe store, 
and go to the same lunch 
place. 

How do you get that way? 
How do you form these habits? 
How have you acquired the 
facts and impressions that 
make your individual tastes 
in friends, in foods, in amuse- 
ments, in work? 

The vast majority of these 
impressions came into you un- 
felt and unperceived, because 


the human senses must by the 



































law of their existence lie open 
to impression. 

You go through your whole 
life unconsciously receiving, 
classifying, and storing up 
these impressions. They be- 
come your background of per- 
sonality, your fund of experi- 
ence, your basis for opinions. 
Among them are stored away 
your unconsciously-formed 
estimates of advertised 
articles. 

You buy the same thing 
over and over, first, because it 


is satisfactory, and, secondly, 

















because you don’t want the 
bother of looking up another. 

This explains why adver- 
tising pays. Repeated adver- 
tisements put into thousands 


of people’s minds the im- 


pression that a product is 


good, and habit keeps it there. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 


like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 Strate Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormice Bipc. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 
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Successful Marketing with a 
Negative Idea 


The Second of a Series of Articles on Digging Out the “Big Idea” 


By an Ex-Copy Chief 


T is an accepted fact that selling 

is done with ideas. This being 
true, the advertiser’s job and the 
salesman’s job is to keep the 
reader or the listener as uncon- 
cious as possible of his words 
and gestures—his copy and pic- 
tures—and to keep the attention 
riveted on the idea. 

Obviously, however, to do this 
one must have an idea. Otherwise 
the copy or the selling talk de- 
generates into an assortment of 
words which leave the prospect 
unmoved. 

It is, therefore, important when 
planning an advertising and sell- 
ing campaign of any kind, to con- 
sider first the “big idea” around 


which the marketing plan is to be 


built. 

Once establish a definite idea 
and the planning of an advertis- 
ing and selling campaign, or the 
preparation of an individual ad- 
vertisement, is comparatively easy. 
Illustrations suggest themselves 
almost automatically; demonstra- 
tions come to mind; copy almost 
tumbles over itself to be written. 
Conversely, until a definite idea 
is established one is liable to write 
and talk in circles, without arriv- 
ing anywhere. 

There are many places to look 
for the “big idea” that will com- 
mend a product to the largest 
number of people with the great- 
est force and persuasion. Perhaps 
the natural place to look first is 
at the product itself. What will 
your product do, or what inherent 
characteristics or qualities has it, 
that competing products cannot 
claim, or at least do not take ad- 
vantage of to the fullest extent? 
That is perhaps the first and most 
natural question to ask. It is the 
positive way of going at the prob- 
lem of searching out the “big 
idea” behind a product or a line. 

But sometimes the “big idea” is 
not to be found in the list of ac- 


complishments or positive quali- 
ties or characteristics. Sometimes 
what a product will not do is the 
key idea that will open the door 
to the most sales; perhaps it is the 
only idea that will sell it. 

“But that is negative!” some 
wiseacr@s exclaim. “Don’t spend 
your money telling what a thing 
is not or what it will not do; tell 
what it is, or what it will do.” 
Yet some of the biggest market- 
ing successes of recent years have 
been built up on negative ideas. 


SUCCESSFUL USE OF THE NEGATIVE 


Lux was introduced to the 
women of America with a nega- 
tive appeal—““Won’t shrink wool- 
ens.” The appeal has since broad- 
ened and been turned into more 
positive form, but many women 
bought their first package, and 
thus acquired the habit of using 
Lux, because it “Won’t shrink 
woolens.” 

The Stanley Vacuum Bottle, 
another marketing success, won its 
way to sales on the negative ap- 
peal. “It will not break.” That 
fact has nothing at all to do with 
the purpose for which one buys a 
vacuum bottle, but it is neverthe- 
less the “big idea” that sells the 
Stanley. 

Paris garters for men undoubt- 
edly owe much of their success 
to featuring, not something that 
the garters have that other gar- 
ters have not, but something that 
Paris garters have not, as ex- 
pressed in the slogan, “No metal 
can touch you.” 

The Iver-Johnson revolver is 
still another example of the nega- 
tive idea in marketing. Unques- 
tionably it won its popularity on 
the strength of the fact that it 
“will not discharge accidentally.” 

These and many other well- 
known products might be cited 
as having been introduced and 
sold successfully on the strength 
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of a negative quality or character- 
istic. They suggest the advisabil- 
ity, when going about it to dig 
out of the product the one idea 
above all others on which to put 
the stress in advertising and sell- 
ing, of listing the negative quali- 
ties. 

By all means list what your 
product is and what it will do; 
but in the interest of the greatest 
possible success, do not stop 
there; take the next step and list 
all the things that your product 
is not, and what it will not do. 
Spend hours, or days, at the job 
of listing these “is nots” and “will 
nots,” if necessary. Go at the 
job as hopefully and carry it 
through as thoroughly as you do 
the listing of the positive quali- 
ties and characteristics. It has 
been suggested that when search- 
ing for positive ideas one should 
study the product like a scientist 
might—weigh it, smell it, taste it, 
pound it, take it to pieces, put 
it together, listen to it, squeeze 
it, shake it, roll it, toss it, spread 
it, pour it, bite it, file it, whittle it, 
burn it, freeze it, soak it, saw 
it, cook it, eat it, kick it, run it, 
stop it, bang it! The same pro- 
cedure is recommended when 
searching out negative ideas. 

Having found a negative idea— 
a “won’t” or “doesn’t” or “hasn’t” 
or “isn’t”—that looms up as a pos- 
sible candidate for the “big idea” 
upon which to base a marketing 
campaign, then it is time enough 
to see if it can be stated positively. 
Sometimes it can be; sometimes it 
cannot be. For instance, there is 
no really effective way of saying 
“Won't shrink woolens” posi- 
tively. On the other hand, “Won't 
discharge accidentally” can be and 
is featured positively by the little 
cut of the hand-hammer striking 
the pistol hammer, with the words, 
“Hammer the hammer.” 

Then there is a class of nega- 
tives that can best be handled by 
stating or illustrating both the 
negative and the positive. One 
instance is the method employed 
frequently in Congoleum adver- 
tising: “Congoleum won’t curl or 
kick up at the edges; it lies flat 
on the floor without tacking or 
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gluing.” And another is “Don’t 
shout; I hear you perfectly.” 
When Valspar Varnish was first 
put on the market there were so 
many positive claims to make that 
it was difficult to select the one 
that would constitute the “big 
idea.” Nothing positive that could 
be said about a varnish seemed 
graphic enough or effective enough 
to make a varnish really stand 
out. And so, deliberately turning 
its back on the long column of 
positive qualities, Valentine & 
Company introduced Valspar, and 


has marketed it ever since, as 
“The varnish that won’t turn 
white.” In spite of the fact that 


Valspar was brought out in the 
first place as a spar varnish for 
boats, even today when it is being 
marketed as an all-purpose var- 
nish nearly every Valspar adver- 
tisement features in some way the 
fact that “Valspar won’t turn 
white.” This advertisement may 
be concerned with a leaky radia- 
tor, or rain beating in through 
an open window, or boys splash- 
ing in the bathroom, or the Pikes 
Peak railread’s coaches that travel 
through the moisture-laden clouds, 
or a yacht that lay submerged for 
a week. No matter what the sub- 
ject is, the “big idea”’—“won’t 
turn white”—is there as a back- 
ground. 


OFFSHOOTS FROM THE “BIG IDEA” 


This brings out an important 
point: once you have found the 
really big, overbalancing idea 
about your product, you have 
opened up a practically unlimited 
field of copy ideas and selling 
talks. So many angles suggest 
themselves at once. And speaking 
of angles, right here the point 
should be brought out that one 
of the chief dangers to guard 
against when digging for the “big 
idea” is that you do not mistake a 
mere angle for an idea. Ideas 
are like diamonds: diamonds have 
facets which make them sparkle 
and give them life and color; 
ideas have angles which do the 
same thing. One of. the surest 
ways to tell whether you have an 
idea, and not merely an angle. is 
to outline half a dozen advertise- 
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This market is full 
of live prospects 


HE fruit field is more than an ordi- 

nary market for your product. The 
reason for this is simple—the 1921 fruit 
crop is bringing growers. more money 
than ever before. This makes fruit 
growers prosperous. It places them in 
position to buy the things they have al- 
ways wanted, plus some luxuries as well. 


The fruit field is a progressive one. It 
has no soft spots in it. It’s one that 
offers golden opportunities to the wide- 
awake business man who wants to build 
up sales—quickly and steadily. 


There is one sure way of reaching this 
vast and rich field. That’s through the 
American Fruit Grower. This live pub- 
lication goes to over 200,000 prosperous 
fruit farmers—people who are anxious 
to buy. Advertisers have found that this 
medium brings results. It will do the 
same for you. 


AMERICAN 


FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
W. ROY BARNHILL, Director of Advertising 
Special Representatives: 
. C. BILLINGSLEA, Chicago, III. 
. H. BILLINGSLEA, New York City 


R. H. MANKIN, Eastern Manager 
280 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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ments or sales presentations based 
entirely on what you believe to be 
the “big idea.” If you get stuck 
when you have outlined two or 
three, you probably have merely 
an angle and you must look far- 
ther for the “big idea.” 

But once you get a real idea, 
the number of angles you can 
develop is unlimited. It may be 
developed one way for trade or 
technical journal advertisements, 
another for advertisements ad- 
dressed to women, a third for ad- 
vertisements addressed to men, a 
fourth for literature to be sent to 
the dealer, and so on. 

Editors know the value of an- 
gles; they know that they can 
take the oldest ideas in the world 
and make them fresh and inter- 
esting merely by handling them 
from a fresh or timely angle. It 
would be good training for many 
advertising men to go through a 
pile of magazines and read the 
articles and jot down the underly- 
ing idea of every story or article. 
Such an experience would give 
them a keener appreciation of the 
importance of angles in keeping 
ideas fresh and interesting. 

But to return to the considera- 
tion of the negative idea as a 
marketing force, and to approach 
the subject from an altogether 
different angle (thus again dem- 
onstrating the value of angles!), 
it may be safely set down, I be- 
lieve, that even a _ handicapping 
negative quality or characteristic 
of a product can nearly always be 
turned into an advantage, or at 
least its disadvantage materially 
offset, by searching for an over- 
balancing idea to inject into peo- 
ple’s minds. 

For illustration, an article that 
is quite expensive can be made to 
seem proportionately more de- 
sirable by skilful, persistent em- 
phasis of the fact that because it 
ts so expensive it is not so com- 
mon. Here again is a negative 
idea, which can be turned into the 
positive idea of “exclusive” for 
marketing purposes, and_ will 
perhaps prove to be tne “big 
idea” upon which the market- 
ing plan, or an individual ad- 
vertisement, is based. Who can 
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say, for example, that a very fine 
cold cream might not be priced 
at five dollars a jar and sold very 
successfully with “The most ex- 
pensive cold cream in the world” 
as its “big idea”? Using such a 
marketing idea would be deliber 
ately capitalizing the biggest nega- 
tive fact about the product. 

The point is that the “big idea” 
for marketing an automobile or a 
piano or a gas range, or any on 
of a hundred things, might be 
found in the negative column, 
having lurked there for man 
years, perhaps as a sales retarding 
instead of a_ sales stimulating 
force. Only by digging out these 
negative ideas and wiping off the 
mould of prejudice and examin- 
ing them critically can one tell 
how effective they might be. 

But in digging in the negative 
field one should keep in mind that 
one is not necessarily searching 
for a negative idea on which to 
base a campaign or an individual 
advertisement or booklet; the 
search ts for the “big idea.” Per 
haps it is in the negative field; 
perhaps it is not. Indeed, it is 
entirely possible that the product 
itself will not provide the over 
balancing idea that should domi 
nate the marketing plan. 





“The Independent” Merged 
with “The Weekly Review 
The Independent, New York, has 
been purchased by The Weekly Reviex 
New York. Beginning with the Oct 
ber 1 issue the two publications will 1 
merged and published under the nam« 
of The Independent and the Weeki) 
Review. The Independent was estal 
lished in 1848, and The Wcekly Review 
was founded two and one-half years ag: 





Johnson-Dallis Agency Starts 
Insurance Campaign 


The Johnson-Dallis Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., advertising agency, has secured and 
inaugurated an advertising campaign on 
behalf of the Atlanta Association of Life 
Insurers. Large copy in Atlanta dailies 
is running each day of the week. 


Has New Safety Razor 


Account 
The Edgemore Safety Razor Com 
pany, Newark, N. J., recently organized 
by L. Merz, president and treasurer, 
oy placed its advertising account with 
W. W. Sharpe & Co., New York. 
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News Service Supplies 
Information, Not Advice 


No. 9 


No editorial staff can tell the 52,000 
and more merchants and manufacturers 
reading one or other of the Fairchild pub- 
lications how to run their respective busi- 
nesses. For every opinion favoring one 
course, another can be found urging the 
opposite. Both are buttressed by sta- 
tistics and swelled by argument. 

Men and women who decide to stay in 
business learn to make their own decis- 
ions. But they need information—all 
they can get—all they can by thought, 
observation, discussion, apply to their 
individual problems. The world is full 
of writing. But business men need the 
facts. The strength of Fairchild publica- 
tions is that they supply the news of 
events and opinions from all sources 
helpful to men and wdmen who control 
distribution and production of textile, 
apparel and related industries. 




















As evidence, note the facts below— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 

daily business newspapers—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U.S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U.S. A. (Both Members A. B. C.); (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B. C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the FAIRCHILD 
BLUE BOOKS—with a combined annual distribution 
exceeding 185,000 copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLE- 
TIN—published weekly in two editions, for European 
and other foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild 
Building, 8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 
London; Paris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadel- 
phia; Boston; Rochester. Staff correspendents or other 
news correspondents everywhere. 
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odge the Sorcheadl 


ARM LIFE has never, in spite of an atmosphere full of 
calamity howling, agitation and excitement, encouraged its 
readers to be soreheads or go on a buyer’s strike. 





It is a cheerful paper that cannot believe things are seriously and 
permanently wrong. It has no venom for anyone. This is not 
a deliberate policy but it is expression of the personal viewpoint 
of the men who write and publish Farm Life. - They believe in the 
country and the future of the farmer. — 


There are plenty of farmers who think as Farm Life thinks. They 
have read Farm Life for years and are reading it more and more. 
They have been cheerful, and have expected the best. 


It is always more profitable to the advertiser to reach this type of 
buyers. Here, for instance, is a typical report of an advertiser in 
the motor field—the Motor Spindle Corporation. 


“We ran ads in Farm Life and all the other national farm papers 
as well as a great many other publications. Farm Life turned in 
the second largest number of inquiries of any publication. The 
last time we made up our statistical record of inquiries, cost per 
inquiry and cost per sale, Farm Life led all other farm papers 
by quite a nice margin.” 


Such results prove beyond question that when you advertise in an 
optimistic good-natured paper, you reach an optimistic good-natured 
crowd. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta Detroit 
Cleveland Kansas City San Francisco 






SPENCER. IND. 
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MEET DETROIT’S 
“MOTIVE POWER” 


Through The Detroit Free Press you are 
placed in the homes and at the desks of those 
men and women who today are the actual 
“motive power” of America’s Fourth City. 


Automatically you eliminate those who could 
not, if they would, purchase either your goods 


Oo0o0000Ce0ongcgnddnmKMAnAnoOnMcCaaaMAAeAaaCnaaacocuVudoosesSs se 


or your services. 


The scores of thousands of homes in Detroit 
where there is a comfortable income, where 
there is wealth, where there is intelligence 
and responsiveness to advertising appeals are 
Free Press homes—they can be reached in 
greatest measure only through the use of this 
newspaper. 


CheDetroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit Portland, Ore. 
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Crumbs of Wisdom from the Long 
Ago 


Interesting “Fossils,” Dug from the Book of Proverbs, Worth Preserving 


for 
Collected by 


UR forefathers made some 

mighty wise cracks applicable 
to advertising that all of us, if we 
are as liberal-minded as we like to 
have others believe we are, will 
take sincerely to heart for what- 
ever good may obtain. 

“Experience without learning is 
better than learning without expe- 
rience,” said Ben Jonson. And if 
he had gone into the advertising 
agency business instead of taking 
a soft-snap job doing poetry with 
a little light brick-laying on the 
side,- he couldn’t have shown a 
more commendably broad concep- 
tion of the small part actual ad- 
vertising, as such, plays in the 
whole scheme of marketing a 
product or an idea. 

Perhaps the best anyone can do 
under the circumstances is to fol- 
low the advice of that kindly old 
Egyptian - weaver, Tyrus, who, 
when asked by a novice how he 
always conceived of such original 
patterns for his rugs, wisely re- 
plied, “All art, my boy, is colored 
by two kinds of experience, yours 
and mine!” 

Common sense never goes out 
of style. The tenets of human 
philosophy and advertising have 
their roots in the same soil. And 
the old-timers, surely, were ad- 
vertising men in embryo. Here 
are some good ones they got off: 


Through not spending enough 
we spend too much.—Spanish. 





A common word is always cor- 
rect.—Polish. 





What force cannot, ingenuity 
may.—Spanish, 





That which is customary re- 
quires no excuse.—/talian. 





A ‘spot is most seen on the 
finest cloth—French. 





Use 
Ralph Harris 


Who answers suddenly knows 
little—French. 





Advice, like water, takes the 
form of the vessel it is poured 
into.—H indoo. 





Today is yesterday’s pupil.— 
Old English. 





The perfection of art is to con- 
ceal art.—Quintillian. 





Lofty towers fall down with 
the greatest crash—Horace. 





Speaking without thinking is 
shooting without aim.—Cato. 





Who moves picks up, who 
stands dries up.—TItalian. 





One may say too much, even on 
the best subject—Old English. 





To spoil what is good by un- 
reasofiableness is like letting off 
fireworks in the rain.—Chinese. 





True courage grapples with mis- 
fortune.—Tacitus. 





To avoid great faults beware 
of small ones.—German. 





A thing too much seen is little 
prized.—French. 





By others’ faults wise men cor- 
rect their own.—Shakespeare. 





One fault will not justify an- 
other.—Old English. 


Some faults, though small, in- 
tolerable grow.—Juvenal. 


They who seek only for faults 
see nothing else—Scotch. 


Fear not the future; weep not 
for the past.—Shelley. 
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Follow the river and you will 
get to the sea—Gaelic. 





He that would look before him 
must look behind him.—Gaelic. 





Two eyes see more than one.— 
Portuguese. 





A single fact is worth a ship- 


load of argument.—Old English. 





Facts are stubborn things.— 
Smollett. 





The imagination governs the 
universe.—Bonaparte. 








Easy to look at—difficult to 
imitate.—Chinese. 





False in one thing, false in all. 
—Legal Maxim. 





The higher the mountain the 
lower the vale—Dutch. 





Take everybody’s advice—then 
use your own.—Scotch. 





The way to make ourselves ad- 
mired is to be what we expect to 
be thought.—Socrates. 





Nothing makes men_ sharper 
than want.—Addison. 





He who toils with pain will eat 
with pleasure —Chinese. 





Nothing venture, nothing have. 
—French. 





Good ware easily finds a buyer. 
—Plautus. 





Wilful waste brings woful want. 
—Spanish, 





The way to rise is to obey and 
please—Ben Jonson. . 





There are more ways to the 
wood than one—Old English. 





Keeping from falling is better 
than helping up.—/talian. 





A man does not seek his luck, 
luck seeks its man.—Turkish, 
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There is no wisdom like frank- 
ness.—French. 





A looking-glass is the best 
friend.—German. 





Fairest gems lie deepest.— 


Italian. 





Genius, like water, will find its 
level.—French. 





_ We carry our neighbors’ fail- 
ings in sight; we throw our own 
over our shoulders.—French. 





A blemish may be taken out of 
a diamond by careful polishing, 
but if your words have the least 
blemish there is no way to efface 
it—Chinese. 





It is better to seek advice at the 
beginning than the end.—German. 





The. shortest answer is doing 
the thing —Old English. 





Experience is the great test of 
truth—Dr. Johnson’s Essays. 





Assertion is no proof.—German. 





Better anticipate than be antici- 
pated.—Portuguese. 





The branch is seldom better 
than the stem.—Danish. 





Who drives not his business, 
his business drives —German. 





_ Correction is good when admin- 
istered in time.—Danish. 





He is safe from danger who is 
on his guard even when safe. 
Syrus. 








Deliberate before you begin, 
then execute with vigor.—Sallust. 





Speedy execution is the mother 
of good fortune—Old English. 





Counsel after action is like rain 
after harvest.—Danish. 





To commit an error is bad, to 
ignore one is worse.—Hindoo, 
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OULIE is another of the 

great fashion artists of 
France whose work is known 
in the fashion world on both 
sides of the Atlantic. And 
so, of course, Soulié’s work 
appears in every issue of 
Harper’s Bazar. 


Harpers Bagar 




















Wholesalers Speed Wallpaper 
Sales by Newspaper 


Advertising 


Philadelphia Association Helps Retailers and Method Used Is Recom- 
mended by National Organization to Members in Other Cities 


HERE will probably be less 

wallpaper of 1919 vintage on 
the walls of Philadelphia homes in 
1922 than in any city in the United 
States—of course, speaking in 
terms of proportionate population, 
Why? For two reasons. 

First, because the good people 
of Philadelphia have been told, in 
advertising of the city’s wholesale 
wallpaper dealers, that the retail 
price of wallpaper has been low- 
ered. 

Second, because the people of 
that city have seemingly been in- 
duced by this advertising, staring 
at them from all the newspapers, 
to buy wallpaper. 

The advertising announcing the 
lower prices, appearing in heavy 
black type in large space, reads 
as follows: 

“Wallpaper reduced in price. 

“The wholesale wallpaper sup- 
ply houses in Philadelphia have 
made a drastic reduction in the 
price of wallpaper and have ad- 
vised all retail dealers and decora- 
tors to that effect. 

“These reduced prices are 
effective immediately and will en- 
able not only the individual prop- 
erty owner, but the building 
trades, contractors, hotel and 
apartment owners to purchase their 
wallpapers right now, with the 
assurance of getting the lowest 
prices. 

“Wallpaper is the only wall cov- 
ering to meet all requirements. 
It offers an unlimited variety of 
practical patterns in delightful 
colorings, weaves and textures 
Your decorator will gladly show 
the latest styles and estimate on 
your work at the new low prices. 

“Do your decorating without 
further delay; there is every ad- 
vantage in making’ early selec- 
tions, 

“The 


Wholesale Wallpaper 


Dealers of Philadelphia.” 
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The members of the associa- 
tion were at the start 100 per cent 
for such a campaign. They are 
gratified with the results that 
have been obtained, and now 
clearly see that in no other way 
would it have been possible to put 
red life blood into the arteries of 
the retail and wholesale wall- 
paper business in Philadelphia. 

The wholesalers’ advertisement 
was made more effective by ad- 
vertising placed in newspapers by 
some of the leading wallpaper re- 
tailers of Philadelphia. 

The advertisement that has 
been quoted represents the first 
experience of the sort of the 
Philadelphia association. This 
group of dealers was banded to- 
gether as part of the Decorative 
Trades Association, formed pri- 


marily for the interchange of 
ideas, credit information  ex- 
changes, etc. 


Advertising had never been con- 
sidered as a fixed part of its 
programme, and therefore no 
financial provision had ever been 
made. When this first advertis- 
ing move was made, there was 
such interest in the plan that the 
question of paying the advertising 
bills did not exist for the asso- 
ciation. Each member had im- 
mediately offered a voluntary con- 
tribution based upon the volume 
of his business. A committee of 
the association was given the 
responsibility of spending this 
money and of creating an adver- 
tisement that would make peo- 
ple buy wallpaper. 

Recognizing the value of an 
advertising campaign direct to the 
consumers, and with a desire that 
other localities might benefit 
thereby, a letter has been sent by 
the president of the National 
Wallpaper Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion, Justin P, Allman, to every 
member of the national organiza- 
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Height of Efficiency 


Some of the shrewdest and 
most successful national ad- 


vertisers use THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL because 
they appreciate the extra value 


of an ALL-THE-FAMILY 


magazine. 


Its fiction, its departments and 
its features are edited with the 


ALL-THE-FAMILY interest 


in mind. 


To appeal directly to the pur- 
chasing agent of the family 
and at the same time influence 
all the other consumers in that 
family is the height of adver- 
tising efficiency. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 7 
For 36 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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CENTURY 


for OCTOBER 


CTOBER CENTURY is Number 6 of 

Volume 102.: There are two signifi- 
cant facts in that. Volume 102 means 
more than a half century of colorful his- 
tory. Fifty years and upward of pub- 
lishing experience, with a richness of 
tradition that is unsurpassed. That was 
the background for the newer CENTURY, 
which began with the May issue, and of 
which October is the sixth number. 


You expect fiction of a high literary 
quality in the CENTURY. Perhaps you 
do not expect such a wealth and variety of 
fiction as in October CENTURY. There 
are stories by M. L. C. Picthall, Donn 
Byrne, Adriana Spadoni, Bonnie Ginger, 
Richard Connell and Phyllis Bottome, with 
the beginning of a remarkable new novel, 
“Birthright,” by T. S. Stribling, illustrated 
by F. Louis Mora. 


No less remarkable is the collection of 
essays and articles of world-wide interest. 
An illuminating discussion of English 
politics is presented by the noted London 
publicist, A. G. Gardiner. Moissaye J. 
Olgin casts up “The Balance Sheet of the 
Russian Revolution.” Major E. Alex- 
ander Powell has written a fascinating 
picture of far places ““‘Where There Ain’t 
No Ten Commandments.” In “The Movies 
versus Motion Pictures,” Ralph Block 
treats a subject that has a vital interest to 
America today. 
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And there is more, much more. Charming 
verse and pictures of artistic value, includ- 
ing Modern Wood-Block Prints by Ameri- 
can Artists. “The Tide of Affairs,” by the 
Editor, Glenn Frank, is a department of 
editorial comment that displays keen per- 


ception and vigorous thought. John K. 
Barnes’ treatment of Investment and 
Banking information is increasingly de- 
pended upon by CENTURY readers. 


Read the CENTURY. And in reading 
it, remember that CENTURY circulation 
is growing month by month. Every issue 
of Volume 102 has shown a substantial 
increase. At the present advertising rate, 
the CENTURY offers an exceptional value 
in volume as well as quality. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 
Publishers 


353 Fourth Ave., New York 





*per COPY - 
$500 ner YEAR 
One of the Quality Group 
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tion. The letter reads as follows: 

“Enclosed you will find a copy 
of an advertisement which has 
been appearing in the Philadelphia 
newspapers. 

“As advised you previously, the 
wholesale distributors of this city 
made a revision of their list prices, 
effective August 15, and in order 
to bring this reduction forcibly to 
the direct attention of the con- 
sumer and benefit the general pub- 
lic, the Philadelphia jobbers and 
book houses engaged in this col- 
lective advertising campaign, each 
sharing his proportion of the ex- 
penses thereof. 

“As a result of this concerted 
action and co-operation on the 
part of the Philadelphia distribu- 
tors, business has been stimulated 
and the response from the public 
has been most gratifying. 

“This information is _ being 
passed on for whatever consid- 
eration it may be worth to you. 
Ideas are the life of business, and 
it is hoped that this idea may be 
helpful to you in your business.” 


Whence the Styles? 


PurttapeLpeuta, Sept. 16, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In Printers’ Inx, September 8, there 
is reproduced on page 60 a Mallory Hat 
advertisement, from which I quote as 
follows: 

“New York dictates the 
the nation.” 

I don’t believe it. I don’t think any 
city dictates the fashions for any other 
city. The most progressive manufac- 
turer of respective items worn by men 
and women dictates the styles, and 
that manufacturer might be in New 
York, he might be in Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, or he might be in Fort 
Scott, Kan. 

I have many friends among New 
Yorkers, but really I have the courage 
to say that the New York copy writer 
needs to be disillusioned of the thought 
that the boundary lines of the United 
States are the city limits of New York 
City. Travel would broaden a lot of 
those chaps. 


fashions for 


Ernest ACKERMAN. 


New 


Account for Conover- 
Mooney 


The Conover-Mooney 
cago advertising agency, has 
the advertising account of the Baur 
Sales Company, of that city. The com- 
pany manufacturers a_ steer-lock for 
automobiles and other automobile acces- 
sories. Newspapers will be used in the 
beginning and magazines later. 


Company, Chi- 
secured 
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Chemical Salesmen Form 
Association 


The Salesman’s Association of the 
Chemical Industry has been organized 
in New York, with the following offi- 
cers: President, Burton T. Brush, 
Anton Chiris Co.; first vice-president, 
F. Mc(artney, Monsante Chemical 
Co.; second vice-president, Theo. R. L. 
Loud, New York Quinine Co.; third 
vice-president, Chas. Hall, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron ~ Co.; secretary, William 
Haynes, Drug & Chemical Markets; 
treasurer, A. W poremnenan, Mallin- 
crodt Chemical Work 

Membership, ssoentios to the consti- 
tution, is “subject to the following 
qualifications: 

“A male citizen of the United States, 
of good moral character and _ over 
twenty-one years of age, prov ided that: 

“(a) He isa salesman, sales manager, 
advertising manager, or executive officer 
directly engaged in sales or sales pro- 
motion of an American chemical manu- 
facturer. 

‘(b) A recognized sales agent of an 
American chemical manufacturer or a 
member of his regularly employed sales 
staff. 

*“(c) The owner, or official representa- 
tive of a business paper devoted to the 
interests of the American chemical 
industry.” 


—_——_ 


Advertised Foods in Restaurants 


Millions are spent annually to pop- 
ularize foods. Ninety per cent of the 
grocery sales are the result of this na- 
tional advertising. Restaurants, lunch 
rooms and cafeterias have a wonderful 
opportunity to capitalize the popularity 
of well-known food products by letting 
the public know they serve them. Put 
well-known brands on the menu and 
the patron orders quickly and with con- 
tdence. Don’t take the narrow view that 
you are helping the food manufacturer 
for he is helping you more than you 
are him. He has spent a vast fortune 
to make the public eat his product in 
the home. People always order what 
they know and you will find your vol 
wme increasing and your customers 
pleased if you let them know what you 
are serving them Don’t forget that 
the average citizen thinks you do not 
buy the best quality and this is your 
easiest way to prove to your patrons 
that you do. Besides this you will find 
less time taken in ordering substantial 
orders instead of profitless light lunches 
for a quarter. Others are doing it and 
increasing their business. You cannot 
lose by trying it out on a few items.— 
The American Restaurant. 


American Metal Polish Com- 
pany Appoints Agency 

The advertising of the American 
Metal Polish Company, West Somer- 
ville, Mass., manufacturer of Silva 
Puts Silver and Metal Polishes, is now 
being placed through the Adams-Pra- 
goff Company, Boston. 

















Stimulating sales 


in many different industries 
The Tinsley Display Container 


ig tens of thousands of retail stores throughout Amer- 
ica—speeding up sales for scores of famous products— 
you'll find the Tinsley Display Container. The biggest 
manufacturers in many different industries are using it. 

Groceries, drugs, hardware, confectionery, toilet ar- 
ticles, cigars—for these and many other products the 
Tinsley has already proved its worth. 

It is daily conquering new fields. A famous electric ap- 
pliance manufacturer has just begun to pack his leading 
items in the Tinsley. A pharmaceutical house relies upon 
the Tinsley to develop a popular national distribution for 
a product formerly sold almost entirely by prescription. 
A well-known maker of hairbrushes is now using the 
Tinsley to feature his three leading styles. 

Designed by Gair experts only four years ago, the 
Tinsley today has won recognition everywhere as an in- 
valuable sales stimulant. It greets shoppers at the critical 
moment—when they’re standing at the counter waiting 
to buy. It adds the last ounce of punch to the advertising , 
campaign— jogs the heedless buyer’s memory—hammers 
home your message to everyone who comes in the store. 


Transformed automatically from a container 
to a display 
The manufacturer has none of* the expense involved in 
the purchase of a special fixture for display only. The 
dealer has none of the labor involved in transferring arti- 
cles ffom one box to another. 





All over America these othe 
ave winning new 


FaciaL CreEams—Nowhere 
is the need of presenting a 
product distinctively greater 
than in the over-crowded toi- 
let goods field. This colorful 
Pompeiian Container is win- 
ning national prominence. 


Soaps—For Jap Rose, as for 
many otherfamous soaps, the 
Tinsley Display Container is 
daily increasing sales. 


HAaIRBRUSHES — Instead of 
being hidden by a stack of 
other articles, Hughes Hair- 
brushes are placed directly on 
thecounter, where the temp- 
tation to examine and handle 
them is almost irresistible. 


Cicars—By placing Robert 
Burns Cigars where they are 
not only prominent but act- 
ually within reach of the 
smoker’s hand, the Tinsley 
is immensely strengthening 
their appeal. 






















hese other famous products 
w fs with the Tinsley 


HarpwaRE—The manufactur- 
ers of Domes of Silence say: «In 
our tradeadvertising we lay more 
stress on the fact that our Coun- 
ter Displays sell goods than on 
the talking points of the product 
itself. °° 





Toiter Accessories — The 
grade and charm of this striking 
Tinsley Container for Odorono 
Depilatory have contributed to 
a notable increase in sales. 


CoNnFECTIONERY—The makers 
of Pirika Chocolates, like dozens 
of other leading candy manufac- 
turers, have proved the value of 
the Tinsley in securing quicker 
turnover and building greater 
volume. 





PerruMEs—T hepurpleand 
gold of this attractive Tins- 
ley—carrying out the color 
scheme of its contents, Gar- 
den Court—win instant rec- 
ognition in the crowded 
modern store. 
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This is the : he Tinssey 
Display Conte...cr reaches 
the dealer— 


—and all he has to do is flip 


open the cover and tuck 


in the flap in front 


The mere act of opening the Tinsley transforms it into 
an effective display. 


How the Tinsley operates 


To adjust the Tinsley is as simple as rolling up a kodak 
film. The dealer, receiving the package, has only to flip 
open the cover, swing it around underneath, and tuck in 
the flap in front. Up it goes on his counter, ready to attract 
the buyer’s eye. 

Packing the Tinsley in your plant is equally simple. It 
is shipped to you flat. In three seconds your operators have 
folded in the flaps and set it up—compact and rigid. Then 
they fill it quickly, tuck in the hinged cover—and there it 
is ready for shipping! 


150% increase in demand 


The vice-president of a nationally famous candy company, 
after careful investigation, found that when he put his 
goods on the counter in Tinsley Display Containers, there 
was an increased demand of from 50 to 150%! 

In the advertising copy directed to dealers, many lead- 
ing merchandisers are featuring the Tinsley pictorially, 
and urging the fact that their goods are Tinsley-packed 
as a prime sales argument. 

This unique container is made only to your individual 
order. Send us a box of your product as at present packed, 
and we will submit; without charge, a Tinsley Display 
Container, specially designed in suitable colors for your 
particular product. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 
350 Madison Ave., New York 
Folding boxes Labels Shipping cases Display advertising 








Teaching the D.aler a New Stand- 
ardized Line 


Advertising to the Public Turns the Trick for the Curtis Companies 


By Henry Burwen 


RECENT article in Printers’ 

InK pointed out difficulties in 
bringing about standardization of 
manufacture without adequate ad- 
vertising to the public to exert 
outside pressure on the dealer. A 
concrete demonstration of this 
principle is found in the experi- 
ence of the Curtis Companies, 
manufacturers of Curtis Wood- 
work, which are proceeding vigor- 
ously and with definite results to 
put their business completely on a 
standardized basis. 

The job, they found, was not by 
any means done when they over- 
turned their manufacturing meth- 
ods by developing an entire new 
line of woodwork, with machinery 
and system for producing in quan- 
tities, and issued to the dealers a 
new catalogue of the artistic pieces 
that had been designed (as de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK of July 
30). That was only the begin- 
ning. There was and is to ensue 
the period “in between” of grad- 
ual discontinuance of the old num- 
bers and building up the de- 
mand for the new standardized 
products. 

The initial steps in the process 
were the announcement of the 
plan-to the dealers, the distribu- 
tion of the new catalogue, and 
the personal educational work of 
the Curtis salesmen. Coincident- 
ally came the general magazine 
advertising to the public. Now, 
having got this far, it was found 
that many of the lumber dealers 
failed to study the new book, and 
while they were familiar with the 
idea behind it and voiced definite 
approval of it, they were un- 
familiar with the new designs and 
their detail; and as a result took 
the path of least resistance by 
continuing to use the old cata- 
logues which had’ been in force 
when the business was conducted 
on the made-to-order basis en- 


They continued getting 
calls from dealers for the old 
numbers, who, because of 
unfamiliarity with the new, neg- 
lected to make the attempt to ex- 
plain to the purchaser the advan- 
tages of the new standardization 
plan and the superior designs of 
the standardized pieces. 

The general advertising of the 
Curtis Companies was devoted to 
the task of selling the public on 
a higher grade of artistry in 
woodwork. Recognizing that a 
standardized line must please a 
large “variety of tastes—must 
please the home builder, the ar- 
chitect, the contractor and builder, 
the Curtis people had had their 
entire line redesigned, employing 
a firm of architects in high 
standing to embody in the de- 
signs real architectural merit. To 
the public this was the thing of 
primary appeal; after that the 
standardized idea and the economy 
of quantity production. General 
advertisements therefore _ illus- 
trated individual pieces, usually 
embodied as part of the building 
or room; emphasized the fact 
that the woodwork had been de- 
signed by architects of note; 
talked about woodwork design; 
and subordinated the homebuild- 
ing service offered by the Curtis 
companies. 


tirely. 


MAKING SURE THE CATALOGUE DOES 
ITS WORK 


Were all the links in the chain 
well tied together, this would have 
been sufficient. But there was the 
condition before mentioned, the 
dealers’ unfamiliarity with the in- 
dividual detail of the new pieces. 
The appeal of artistry might send 
the prospect to the lumber dealer, 
but there, as in so many other 
lines of business, the two ends of 
the chain might fail to connect. 
The catalogue itself is a large, 
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elaborate affair, and is distributed 
only to dealers. This was the. link 
between the general advertising 
and the Curtis companies. But 
if a certain proportion of the deal- 
ers neglected to show this cata- 


logue, in those cases the plan 
failed of accomplishment. It was 
therefore necessary further to 


educate the dealer. 

The Curtis Service Bureau con- 
cluded that the quickest way 
would be through advertising to 
the public in a way that would 
make it call for specific things 
shown in the new cataiogue—that 
would, in other words, force the 
dealer to study it in order to 
know more than his trade. It 
was necessary, in short, to get 
the contents of the catalogue into 
the hands of the public—to make 
it familiar with it and cause 
it to go to the dealer and say, 
“I want to know the price of 
x tad C-901” or “china closet 
C-700 

Following this reasoning, a 
series of booklets was published— 
“commodity booklets” they are 
called—which practically, section 
by section, duplicate the deal- 
ers’ large catalogue. They con- 
tain everything about the in- 
dividual items that the catalogue 
contains—sometimes even more. 
And they are harmoniously de- 
signed to carry on the idea 
started by the general advertising, 
which is used as the means of dis- 
tributing the booklets to the 
public. 

The commodity booklets are 
seven in number, and their titles 
give the clue to their nature: 

Entrances and Exterior Doors. 

Interior Doors and Trim. 

Permanent Furniture. 

Stairs and Stair Parts. 

Windows. 

Window and Door Frames. 

Porches and Exterior Wood- 
work. , 

These booklets illustrate all the 
individual designs described; they 
give their catalogue numbers; 
demonstrate their mechanical su- 
periorities; in short, endeavor to 
sell them complete. 

Take the book on Stairs and 
Stair Parts as a typical example: 
We find a book 5% x 7, with 
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decorative cover in color that is 
definitely in harmony with the 
subject; inside text and illustra- 
tions in black with border in 
color. We find, to begin with, an 
exposition of the importance of 
right design in stairways and we 
learn that they are of two gen- 
eral types, open and boxed, with 
suggestions as to.the suitability 
of each type. Next comes the 
argument for standardized wood- 
work; followed by technical de- 
tails of construction, showing 
how treads and risers are wedged 
into the stringers without the use 
of nails; how parts are tongued 
and grooved, tenoned and mor- 
tised; how the lock miter joint is 
superior to the common nail 
joint; how balusters are dove- 
tailed into treads; all these pic- 
tured as well as described, of 
course. And then we find illus- 
trations of different staircases as 
seen in beautiful houses, with 
catalogue numbers and a detailed 
list of material. And then the in- 
dividual parts themselves—newels, 
balusters, brackets and rails. 


TECHNICAL MATTER THAT IS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 


It might be contended that 
some of this material is not such 
as would be of interest to the pub- 
lic. But bear in mind that the 
primary purpose of these booklets 
is to create demand for certain 
specific things as a means of mak- 
ing the dealer study them for him- 
self. Then again, even though 
the reader may not understand all 
the construction details shown, he 
will no doubt be much impressed 
and probably convinced of Curtis 
quality just as we are impressed 
and convinced by the learned 
phraseology of the physician even 
though .our ideas of what he 
means may not be very definite. 

While advertising men differ 
greatly on the point, it is prob- 
able that many businesses would 
benefit by doing more advertising 
of a technical nature to the 
consumer. 

A perusal of the Curtis books 
would certainly convince anyone 
that technical features can be most 
interesting and convincing. 

As a means of educating the 
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dealer, the: booklets have a sec- 
ondary, but - not. unimportant, 
value in that they and their sales- 
men may be induced to study the 
booklets piecemeal where they 
would not pay such attention to 
the big catalogue itself. As a 
matter of fact many requests have 
come from dealers for extra cop- 
ies to supply their salesmen. One 
dealer wrote: “I wish every one 
of our boys would read these 
books till they were so familiar 
with them they would know 
where to find the answer to any 
question that might be asked by 
a prospect or customer. It was 
indeed surprising to me that sev- 
eral of our boys did not know that 
doors were put together with 
dowels. Because they could not 
see the dowels they thought they 
were not in the doors.” 

It has been found that the se- 
ries of books is of interest to 
architect and builder as well as 
general public. It is worth while 
inquiring what there is in any 
advertising addressed to the gen- 
eral public that will appeal to the 
technical man, for in most lines 
of business the appeal is separate 
and distinct. In this particular 
case the answer is that though 
addressed to the public, the books 
contain the same kind of informa- 
tion that the architect wants. 
First, they illustrate new designs; 
then ‘they go into mechanical de- 
tail. The architect notices how 
the construction method will save 
him the necessity of drafting de- 
tail on his plans. The contractor 
sees in the book how the stand- 
ardized idea will save him labor 
in doing the work and how the 
detail will help him in making up 
his estimates. 


SEPARATE BOOKLETS SERVE TO SELL 
THE WHOLE LINE 


These Curtis booklets have in a 
way an unusual job to perform. 
M. Francisco, of the Curtis 
Service Bureau, advertising and 
service department of the Curtis 
Companies, says: “They have to 
carry the story of an entire line 
composed of many parts com- 
prising one big whole, yet which 
are often bought separately. Our 
woodwork includes all the inte- 
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rior and exterior architectural 
details used in the building of the 
average house, from the porch 
columns and cornices on the out- 
side to the largest piece of cabinet 
work or stairway on the inside. 
Yet often sash and doors are 
bought from one manufacturer, 
trim from another, cabinet work 
from still another. One of our 
advertising rules states: ‘We do 
not promote one commodity at the 
expense of any other.’ We desire 
to sell the entire line as well as 
any individual item. Hence we 
have found it necessary to bring 
pressure to bear upon some deal- 
ers with respect to certain items, 
in order to get them to round 
out their sales of our line. These 
booklets, divided up as they are 
among the different articles we 
manufacture, have enabled us to 
equalize this pressure. There are 
other businesses that sell families 
of articles, but in our case our 
family is not simply a group of 
different units, but items that 
really ought to go together. 

“Like many other concerns re- 
lated to the construction field, the 
Curtis Companies are doing much 
estimating on plans that do not 
go through. It is further proof 
that there is a vast amount of 
building waiting. Someone de- 
cides to buiid a house, or a store, 
or a factory; proceeds to have 
plans drawn and to get estimates; 
but when he gets the figures, he 
decides to wait. However, the 
commodity booklets are helping 
the Curtis people to obtain a con- 
siderable volume of remodeling 
work. A large amount of this 
kind of construction is being done 
in place of new building. To the 
man who decides to put on a new 
porch, the book on Porches and 
Exterior Woodwork is very help- 
ful; likewise the woman who de- 
cides to do over her dining-room 
and kitchen will be interested in 
the book on Permanent Furni- 
ture describing built-in china 
closets, kitchen cabinets and so on. 

“So that, while we have a series 
of booklets designed primarily for 
educating the dealer, they have 
many incidental values that will 
make not unprofitable that method 
of going about the task.” 
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Market City of the Richest Trade Territory 








maha 


is first in lead ore production. The annual 
output of its smelters is over $60,000,000. This 
industry, like others here which have grown to 
such proportions, employs a great number of 
people who own Omaha property and have 
the purchasing power to obtain those commod- 
ities that will benefit or comfort their families. 


You will find the right sort of people in Omaha, 
and you will find that it will pay you to adver- 
tise your product to them through Omaha’s 
dominant newspaper. 


Our service department will cheerfully secure 
for you any information regarding this territory. 
Its only purpose is cooperation with the na- 
tional advertiser. 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


Away ahead of the rest in news, advertisements and home circulation. 


O’Mara aiid Ormsbee, Reps. Chicago— New York— San Francisco 
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WHO HAS ¢be 
MONEY NOW? 


IX MILLION men and 
women are out of work in 
the United States to-day. 


Every public-spirited citizen is 
directly concernedwithaprompt 
and effective solution of the un- 
employment problem. It will 
be solved when American fore- 
sight and energy are given full 


play. 


But in the meantime — 


Youarein the advertising busi- 
ness. It is your part to keep goods 
moving and people at work mak- 
ing and moving them. 


The practical question that 
you have to answer right now is 


WHO HAS THE MOKEY ? 
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HOW CAN I 
REACH THEM? 


S$ labor in the market for 
your goods? No. 


Are those with incomes of 
less than $5,000 a year purchas- 
ing one bit more of anything 
that they can do without? You 
know the answer. 


The men and women who have 
the money now are those who have 
always had it, and who will keep on 
having it—the natural money-mak- 
ers. There is your market. These 
are men who will buy clothes, books, 
automobiles, shoes, bonds, tobacco, 
office appliances, services, and so on. 
These are women who will buy sil- 
verware, house decorations, cloth- 
ing, toilet articles, foods, candies, 
and so on. These are the men and 
women who, every month, read 


The 
QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC : CENTURY : HARPER'S 
REVIEW of REVIEWS : SCRIBNER'S 
The WORLD'S WORK 
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The 


CharlesFrancis Press 


operates under conditions 


which make for economy. 
But that is only one of the 


many reasons why they 


should do your printing. 


The address is 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York 
City, and the 
Telephone is 
Longacre 
2320 


e 
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Helping One’s Manufacturing 
Neighbors 


In connection with the annual sales 
conference of the O’Brien Varnish 
Company, held in South Bend, Ind., 
last week, a “booster” banquet was 
given, at which E, S. Dickens, sales 
and advertising manager of the com- 
pany, talked on the subject of South 
Bend as a nationally advertised city. 
The purpose was to acquaint the sales- 
men with the city’s advertised products 
so that they may be able to put in a 
good word for them if the opportunity 
is presented. Leading manufacturers 
of the city presented the salesmen with 
souvenirs and printed information con- 
cerning their organizations and 
products. 


Adamars Company to Place 
“Richland Lily” Flour 


The Charles Tiedmann Milling Co., 
O'Fallon, Ill., maker of soft wheat 
flour, has placed its advertising with 
the Adamars Company, advertising 
agency, St. Louis. A campaign has just 
started in Southern and Southeastern 
small-town newspapers, featuring “‘Rich- 
land Lily” flour. Papers in the larger 
cities will be added to the list later. 


Menke Succeeds Davis at 
Central Shoe Company 


W. A. Menke has been »pointed 
successor to William P. Davis, Tenner 
advertising manager of the Central 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, a division 
of the Brown Shoe Company. Mr. 
Davis has taken charge of the publicity 
work for the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Heads Business Paper Conven- 
tion Committee 


L. W. Seeligsberg, manager, Electric 
Railway Journal, has been appointed 
chairman of the general convention 
committee of the Associated Business 
Papers. The annual convention of the 
Associated Business Papers takes place 
at Chicago on October 24, 25 and 26. 





Fishery Association Hears 
_ William M. Rose 


William M. Rose, of Walter B. Snow 
and Staff, Boston, addressed the United 
States Fisheries Association during its 
convention at Atlantic City on Septem- 
ber 16 and 17. Mr. Rose spoke on 
the “Influence of Advertising in the 
Fishing Industry.” 


Joins George S. Messing & Co. 


Van R. Pavey, @ormerly with the 
Marchbanks Press, is now with George 
S. Messing & Co., Inc., New York 
City, producers of direct advertising 
campaigns, layout, typography and 
printing. 
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School of Industrial Publishing 
to Start in October 


At a meeting of the New York Busi- 
ness Publishers’ Association on Sep 
tember 23 final plans for a School of 
Industrial Publishing were launched. 
The course has been organized under 
the direction of the Educational Com 
mittee of the association. 

Although the course has been pre- 
pared primarily for the benefit of the 
association’s members, enrollments will 
not be limited to any one group. Ar- 
rangements can be made for the organi 
zation of classes in cities outside of 
New York. Classes will start the middle 
of October. 

The prime ptirpose of the course is 
to make the best practise in the indus 
trial publishing field available for the 
benefit of the whole industry. Where 
personal attendance at class meetings is 
not possible the course may he carried 
on through correspondence. 


Another Manufacturer to Ad- 
vertise Trade-Marked Lumber 


The Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, 
with headquarters in St. Louis, and 
mills in several Southern States, has 
joined the ranks of manufacturers of 
lumber who recognize the value of 
trade-marked products. ‘Frost Pine,’ 
the name adopted and copyrighted by 
them as a trade-mark, is being used in 
a series of advertisements now appear- 
ing in the lumber trade publications. 
These announcements are directed at 
wholesale lumber dealers for the pres- 
ent. The John Ring, Jr., advertising 
agency, St. Louis, is handling the 
account. 


Course in Typography at 
Columbia 


Columbia University, New York, is 
to conduct a course in typography this 
fall, with James D. Gabler as instruc- 
tor. The course, which will continue 
during the winter session, will hold its 
first session October 5. It will be re 
peated in the spring session, beginning 
February 8, 1922. The work of the 
course, according to the announce ment, 
will be of special value to secretarial 
students, authors, editors, salesmen and 
students of advertising, printing and 
allied subjects. 


Maximilian Aviles in New 
Position 


Maximilian Aviles, who for ten years 
has been export manager of the Ameri 
can Saw Mill Machinery Company, has 
been elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Cortlandt Machinery & Equipment Com. 
pany, Inc., New York. 


Raymond Flanagan, formerly at the 
head of the art department of the 
Lamport-MacDonald Company, adver 
tising agency of South Bend, Ind., and 
Ralph Slick have opened an advertising 
art "nadio in South Bend. 
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Thirteen Lamp Companies 
Merged 


A consolidation of the interests of 
thirteen incandescent lamp companies 
has been effected and a new company 
organized under the name of the 
United Lamp Manufacturers Corpora- 
tion, New York. The companies in this 
merger are: Acme Lamp Works, Bed- 
ford Lamp Works, Bettalyte, Inc., 
Chrystalite Mfg. Co., Continental Lam 


Works, Daylight Lamp Works, Gill- 
Grindley Company, International, Inc., 
Lamp Works, Paragon, Inc., Republic 


Electric Co., Thomas Brown Co., Titan 
Miniature Lamp Company and Union 
Lamp Co. 

The products of all of these com- 
panies will be offered under one label. 


All Fiction Field Meeting 


The All Fiction Field, of which 
Doubleday, Page & Co., the Frank A. 
Munsey Co., the Ridgway Company, 
and the Street & Smith Corporation 
are members, held a luncheon at New 
York on September 26 with a num- 
ber of New York and Chicago adver- 
tising men as guests. Addresses were 
made by S. R. Latshaw, advertising 
director of the Butterick Publishing 
Co., New York, and W. A. Jordan, of 


Matteson, Fogarty, Jordan Co., Chi- 
cago. G. T. Hodges, advertising man- 
ager of the Frank A. Munsey Co., was 
chairman. 


Valecia Evaporated Milk Goes 
to Chappelow 


The Valecia Evaporated Milk Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., maker of “Golden 
Key” evaporated milk, has placed its 
advertising in the hands of the Chap- 
pelow Advertising Co., St. Louis. News- 
papers in the South are receiving copy 
schedules. The campaign will shortly 
be extended to other sections. 


Bernet with Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company 


Milton Bernet, who has been with 
tle Western Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, has resigned his position with 
this agency to go with the publicity 
department of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, the general offices 
of which are in St, Louis. 


Lamp Shade Account for 
Chicago Agency 


The Irwin L. Rosenberg Co., adver- 
tising agency, Chicago, has secured the 
account of the Shirley Studios, Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of lamp shades, etc. 


Joins San Antonio “Express” 


J. S. McNeel, Jr., has joined the 


trade extension department of the San 
Antonio 
News, 


Express and the Evening 
succeeding Harry Jersig. 
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Gardner Agency to Handle 
Fouke Fur Account 


The Fouke Fur Co., St. Louis, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Gardner Advertising Co. Agricultura! 
and mail order publications will be used 
extensively to reach trappers and ship 
pers of raw furs. 

Besides dealing in raw furs this con 
cern is also engaged in dressing and 
dyeing furs for American and foreigr 
houses. It has a contract with the 
U. S. Government to handle the an 
nual seal catch of the latter, through 
the Department of the Interior. Col 
P. Fouke, its president, was for 
merly president of the International 
Fur Exchange. 


Milwaukee Women’s Club 
Names Officers 


Edna J. Dunlap has been elected 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Milwaukee. Other officers are: 


Ethel B. Scully, vice-president; Frieda 
Mueller, secretary; orothy Lerner 
Hemings, treasurer. Members of the 
Publicity Committee are: Jane Dore, 


Madge Yahn, Hildegarde Gloyer; pro 
gramme, Margaret Reynolds; entertain 
ment, Ethel B. Scully; construction and 
by- laws, Edna Smith; membership, 
Laura Bertelson. 


Fordham Will Teach 
Advertising 


A course in advertising is to be 
given this fall at the Graduate School 
and Department of Education of Ford 
ham University, New York, under the 
direction of Robert F. Degen, adver 
tising manager of Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. 
This is a new undertaking for Ford 
ham, which is planning gradually to 
extend its courses until it has a school 
of business administration. 

The class will have its first meeting 
September 29. 


Y.M.C.A. Advertising Course 
Begins Next Month 


The fall term of the advertising 
course of the 23rd Street Y. ie a 
New York, will open’ October 11. The 
director of the course will be Frank 
Le Roy Blanchard, who has been in 
charge since its organization in 1904. 
A number of men in various branches 
of advertising work are scheduled to 
deliver lectures before the class, which 
will hold weekly meetings until the end 
of March, 1922. 


Garstin Leaves Louisville 
Newspapers 


Bert N. Garstin has retired from the 
business management of the Louisville, 
Ky., Courier-Journal and Times. Mr. 
Garstin went to Louisville about three 
years ago from Cumberland, Md. He 
had previously been associated with the 
Munsey organization. 
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Tuck a Salesman 
Into Each Envelope 


OU can do it—make your little price- 

list “stuffer” so inviting that the man 
who pulls it out with your letter can’t help 
giving it his attention. 

Color is important—so is a clear back- 
ground for your type-message—and the 
alluring, crisp “feel” that says “This is 
good paper.” 

Hammermill Cover is the right paper at 
the right price for your leaflets, folders, 


booklets. For samples write Hammermill 
Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


MM 
WeCOVER. 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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Railroad Tells How It Has Served 





Louisville & Nashville Advertises Consistently to Get Good-Will of 
Gulf Cities and Surrounding Territory 


‘HAT so-called institutional 

or good-will advertising has a 
definite place in modern business 
and, further, that it not infre- 
quently produces direct and im- 
mediate cash returns to the adver- 
tiser, is being demonstrated by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

This railroad has its Northern 
terminals at Cincinnati and St. 
Louis and its Southern terminus 


L&N ww The Nation's Principal 


Commodities To Gulf 











CONTINUED ADVERTISING BRINGS RAILROAD TANGIBLE 
RETURNS 





Ports # the 


A ed 
Gary. Tndiana, Chicago and 
snd’ trom the mane 


at New Orleans. Because of a 
non-publicity policy which had 
governed it for many years, off- 
cials of the company sensed in 
New Orleans and Mobile a very 
well-defined feeling on the part of 
certain citizens of a lack of ap- 
preciation of what the L. & N. 
had done and is doing for this 
territory. 

This lack of information had 
been aggravated to 
some extent by mali- 
cious. attacks which 
had influenced people 
in some quarters to 
belief that the 
L. & N. had been and 
was inimical to the 
interests of the New 
Orleans and Mobile 
division of its line. 
Though facts in the 
case established the 
road’s constructive in- 
terest in the people of 
this territory and ab- 
solutely disproved all 
statements that “the 
extreme southern end 
of the L. & N. had 
been neglected or dis- 
criminated against,” 
still on the old theory 
of bad news traveling 
faster than good, in- 
vestigation brought 
out the realization 
that it was no longer 
wise for the road to 
hide its light under a 
bushel. It was time 
to combat rumors and 
theories with facts 
and figures. 

Accordingly, on the 
first of January, 1921, 
full-page advertise- 
ments appeared in the 
daily and weekly pa- 
pers of the New Or- 
leans-Mobile territory. 
The _ advertisements 
contained a map show- 
ing Louisville and 
Nashville lines, the 
principal cities served, 
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Canada’s Wheat Crop 
Shows Big Increase 


The latest report from the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics places Canada’s 1921 wheat crop at 294,387,800 
bushels as against 263,189,300 bushels in 1920. In 
volume, this year’s wheat crop is the biggest in five years. 
In value, it surpasses the record wheat crop of 1915 
and exceeds the average for the period 1915-1920 by 
$50,000,000. 


W heat is the index to Canada’s prosperity. This year’s 
movement of wheat has had an immediate effect upon 
business conditions. Money is now plentiful and large 
orders in farm machinery, leather goods and special house- 
hold articles are reported. One department store in 
Winnipeg recently ordered two thousand farm wagons 
from an Ontario firm for immediate delivery. 


Accurate and exclusive information on the demand for 
various products suited to the farms and farm homes in 
each province of Canada can be. obtained upon applica- 
tion to. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 


Montreal Canada 
Established 1870 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York Chicago: 


DAN A. CARROLL, eeneepontattan J. E. LUTZ, Representative, 
150 Nassau Street. First National Bank Building. 
Teagete. Ont. : London, Eng. 
M. W. MeGI VRAY, Representatire. M. A. JAMIESON, Tosvesentetivs, 


182 Bay Street. 17 Cockspur Street, 8. W. I. 
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to show the importance to South- 
ern people of direct passenger and 
freight service with these points, 
and the following statement: 

“The Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, one of the great trunk 
lines of the Nation, with more 
than 5,000 miles of track and 
serving eighteen Southern and 
Central Western States, is today 
inaugurating a series of weekly 
bulletins which will tell in an in- 
teresting and instructive way 
facts, and nothing but facts, about 
the L. & N.—its service, both pas- 
senger and freight. 

“The skeleton map here shown 
affords the reader an opportunity 
to visualize the main lines of the 
Louisville & Nashville, and by a 
realization of the large number of 
important population and trade 
centres served by the L. & N. to 
appreciate the road’s importance 
to the people of the extreme 
South. 

“The map shows only those 
cities and communities located on 
lines L. & N. owned and oper- 
ated; but from all these cities the 
Louisville & Nashville service 
offers direct connections with di- 
verging trunk lines to the prin- 
cipal cities North, East, South 
and West. 

“The management of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad system 
will undertake, through these in- 
formative bulletins, to establish 
the fact the L. & N. affords to 
the people of New Orleans, Mo- 
bile and contributing territory di- 
rect and short-line freight and 
passenger service unsurpassed by 
any of the world’s port cities.” 

The advertisements that fol- 
lowed gave the story that was to 
be told of Louisville & Nashville 
activities in the South. Subjects 

as the following were 

: “L. & N. Built the Gulf 
“Forty-one-Year Record 

of Safety L. & N. Tracks and 
Bridges.” “Nation’s Principal! 
Commodities Brought to South- 
ern Ports by L. & N.” “Thirty- 
three Million Dollars Spent for 
Better Transportation on L. & N.” 
“Dining Car Service—Provisions 
Bought in South.” “L. N. 
Brings Good Northern Farmers to 
Better Farm Lands in the South.” 
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“Pay Roll New Orleans and Mo- 
bile Division.” “Increased Value 
of Southern Plow Lands—L. & N. 
Territory.” 

These announcements have oc- 
cupied space of 1,000 lines, with 
some few full pages, in the dailies 
and approximately 500 lines in the 
weekly papers. They have ap- 
peared each week since January 1, 
and will continue indefinitely. 
Said J. K. Ridgely, general pas- 
senger agent of the L. & N. for 
lines south of Birmingham, to a 
representative of Printers’ INK 
concerning this campaign: “From 
the very start we felt results— 
results manifested by that in- 
tangible but invaluable quality 
known as ‘good-will.’ People in 
every walk of life seemed to be 
reading announcements and di- 
gesting the facts brought out. 
Lately —during the last few 
months—actual cash results have 
strengthened our belief in the 
policy of intelligent publicity. 
Passenger business on the New 
Orleans and Mobile Division has 
been most gratifying, figures 
showing substantial gains over 
the same months last year—a rec- 
ord we believe not equaled by 
many railroads in the country 
today.” 


The Sticker as a Direct-Mail 
Follow-up 


An unusual letter follow-up which 
brings the use of a sticker into direct- 
mail work is being used extensively by 
Exporters Co-operative Co., freight for- 
warders, New York 

This company, a example, after 
writing a letter to a steamship com- 
pany which might read: “With further 
reference to our letter of August third 
and your reply of the sixteenth,” would 
place a small red sticker that bears a 
proportionately large question mark in 
white and the words: “Have you for- 
gotten us,” also in white. 


Joins Gray Agency in Kansas 
City 


E. Tillotson, who has been in the 
advertising department of the Sovieg: 


field, Mo., Leader, has joined the sales 
staff of the service department of the 
Gray Advertising Company, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. He was formerly in 
the advertising department of the New 
York office of National Farm Power 
and before that was in the copy writing 
department of the Charles - William 
Stores, New York. 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertisi Ry 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


e 


If you want to know about our work, watch 


the advertising of the following products : 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
JACK-O’-LEATHER SUITS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
CHALMERS UNDERWEAR 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 
WONDERWEAR 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
(ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS) 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 
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Out-door Advertising of- 
fers great possibilities to our 
netion-wide organization of Exide 
Service Stations. 


We recommend this form 
of advertising as an economical 
and efficient method of "tying-up" 
Locally with the various forms of 
national advertising (including 
psinted bulletins) which we are 
using. 


Very truly yours, 


MANAGER PUBLIC 











BATTERIES 












_¥ HI CA G O NE W Y¢ RK 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


NATION-WIDE 
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T know a tank manufaeurer in Pennsylvania with 

tanks to sell, yet he doesn’t sell them. 

I know another tank manufacturer in Pennsyl- 

vania who advertised his tanks in a March 

issue of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 

NEWS, and sold $150,000 worth with 

that one advertisement. 

I know aSt. Louis pump manufacturer with 500 

pumps in storage that he says he can’t 

move—while another pump manufacturer 

in Michigan offered his pumps in 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 

and in reply got a telegraphic order for 

carload 


a : 
I know a manufacturer of steel buildings who 
says, “Building is dull,—we can’t sell 
buildingswhen no building isbeing done.” 
Yet a competitor is advertising steel build- 
ings in NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS and sold $75,000 worth to one 
oil company in June. 
A. E. WALDORF, Research and Statistics. 
Clip this and pass it to your sales manager. 


NATIONAL 


PETROLEUM NEWS 
Members A. B.C. and A. B. P. 


812 Huron Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 



























































District Offices: 
TULSA, OKLA. CHICAGO NEW YORK 
408 Cosden Bidg. 432 Conway Bldg. 50 E. 42nd Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 303 Lumbermans Bank Bldg. 
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A Bird’s-Eye View of Chinese 


Advertising 
By J. W. Sanger 


Trade Commissioner of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


N walking through almost any 

Chinese city, one’s first impres- 
sion is that it is a huge bazaar 
with the outstanding features of 
banners, flags and signs, and that 
the buildings are of quite second- 
ary importance. One suspects, too 
—and closer inspection confirms 
the suspicion—that these thou- 
sands of highly decorated flags 
and banners carry advertisements 
of one kind or another. And so 
they do, even if no more than the 
name of the shop. Gaudily col- 
ored posters, consisting of a sim- 
ple picture and a few Chinese 
characters, cover walls and fences, 
and indeed are found in every 
place where “sniping” can be done. 
Posters of one kind or another 
constitute the single most wisely 
used and most important adver- 


tising medium in China. It is 
with primitive, easy-to-understand 
methods such as these, as well as 
with parades and gifts of puzzles, 
calendars, or kites, all bearing ad- 


vertisements, that the advertiser 
reaches the common people of 
China. Even some of the junks 
and sampans on the Yangtze 
River have advertisements painted 
on their sails. The ancient cus- 
tom of itinerant story-tellers go- 
ing from place to place still 
obtains here, and they, instead of 
the “movies,” furnish the only re- 
lief from a humdrum life that the 
country people know. But even 
these story-tellers have been 
turned to advantage by the adver- 
tisers, and many of them may be 
heard weaving into their tales the 
stories of new brands of ciga- 
rettes or kerosene or whatever 
the advertiser has paid them to 
tell about. 


The American who wants to 


reach the masses of China with 


Reprinted from “Advertising Methods 
in Japan, China and the Philippines,” 

blished by the U. S. Department of 
Sommerce. 


his product must completely re- 
adjust his entire idea of what ad- 
vertising is, since the crude poster 
and still cruder “ballyhoo” meth- 
ods must form the backbone of his 
campaigns. 

For selling higher-class articles, 
there are, of course, other means 
to be used in conjunction with or 
separate from these outdoor 
methods. There are, for example, 
the mails, which are invaluable as 
a means of reaching those who 
can read; they are particularly 
important because any written 
message is regarded as almost 
sacred by the Chinese and is never 
thrown away. 

As to publications: Ten years 
ago there were a scant handful, 
despite the invention and uses of 
movable types in China 500 years 
before their invention in Europe. 
Today there are some 400 publi- 
cations of one kind or another. 
They include certain dailies and 
weeklies in the English language, 
published by British or American 
interests and intended almost 
wholly for the European and 
American residents and for the 
comparatively few Chinese who 
prefer to get their news in a for- 
eign language. Most of these 400 
publications are, however, Chinese 
dailies. They come and go with 
startling frequency, and while 
many of them are little more than 
political organs of ambitious Chi- 
nese politicians (and as such lead 
a precarious life), there are a 
good many excellent ones. The 
best of these vernacular dailies, 
some of which were established 
thirty years or more ago, are 
published in Shanghai, and the 
leaders each have bona fide cir- 
culations in excess of the total of 
all the English language dailies in 
China. A few of the English lan- 
guage and a score or more of the 
Chinese language publications are 
under Japanese direction. 
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Advertising is not nearly so 
well organized in China as it is in 
Japan, and with its present devel- 
opment it would be impossible to 
arrange for it or place it from 
the United States except through 
some kind of intermediary in 
China. There are a number of 
advertising agencies there, both 


A TYPICAL NATIVE STORE IN 
CHINA 


Chinese and foreign; one par- 
ticularly ca,able agency under 
American direction is located in 
Shanghai. 

Before the war the Germans 
and Japanese were the most ag- 
gressive advertisers in China. 
Indeed, the Germans continued 
their general publicity efforts (de- 
spite the fact that they had no 
goods to sell) until 1917, when 
the Chinese Government ordered 
them stopped; the Japanese were 
extremely active with both news- 
paper and poster advertising until 
the boycott of May, 1919, closed 
all Chinese publication channets 
to them. The British have never 
done much advertising to the Chi- 
nese consumer, and the French 
have done even less. American ad- 
vertising until very recently was 
largely limited to the efforts of a 
few houses with active sales or- 
ganizations in the field, which 
were supported by consumer ad- 
vertising; during 1919 and 1920 
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a considerable number of new 
American advertisers began mod- 
est campaigns on a “try-out” 
basis. 

The largest single advertiser in 
China is the British-American 
Tobacco Co., known familiarly 
as the “B. A. T.” Under British 
management, its advertising is 
in the hands of 
Americans; its 
yearly publicity and 
sales-promotion 
expenditures reach 
about $1,800,000 
Mex., of which less 
than 10 per cent is 
expended in news- 
papers and other 
publications, the re- 
mainder being de- 
voted to posters, 
calendars, premiums, 
displays for dealers, 
etc. They have their 
own poster plant, 
and outdoor adver- 
tising constitutes 
the backbone of 


their appeal to the 


Chinese _ masses. 
They make and sell 
but one product— 
cigarettes —and, as 
regards the marketing of one ar- 
ticle, their large and efficient pub- 
licity department in Shanghai is 
better acquainted with the avenues 
and uses of advertising than any 
organization in China. A few of 
the large general import houses 
in Shanghai have their own ad- 
vertising departments, but no one 
of them seems to have delved 
deeply into the problem of using 
advertising as a means of reach- 
ing China “from top to bottom” 
with a variety of products. 
Mention has already been made 
that there are some 400 publica- 
tions of all kinds in China; these 
include dailies, weeklies, month- 
lies, and even occasional pam- 
phlets in Chinese, English, French, 
Japanese, Russian and other lan- 
guages. At the very outside not 
more than 10 per cent of them 
are worth our consideration, and 
they are printed in either Chinese 
or English; the best of them are 
published in Shanghai, those of 
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REGUS PAT.OFFICE 


You Don't Dare 
Buy Them 


When you hear a salesman say 


that his mats are cheaper than 
O’FLAHERTY'S 
PEERLESS MATS 


you can rest assured 
he’s telling the truth. 
But ours are the more 


economical. 


We also make quality elec- 
trotypes and stereotypes. 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York. . 
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lesser importance in Tientsin and 
Canton, and the still smaller ones 
in other cities. Roughly speaking, 
we may divide these publications 
(possibly 40 in number) into 
three general groups for further 
consideration: (1) leading Chi- 
nese newspapers with 
circulations of 10,000 
to 30,000; (2) secon- 
dary Chinese news- 
papers; (3) English 
language publications. 

Aside from a few 
vernacular papers in 
Shanghai and Hong- 
kong, the entire Chi- 
nese press has grown 
up since the fall of 
the Manchus in 1911. 
With that fact in 
mind and the further 
fact that China has 
not enjoyed the bene- 
fits of a stabilized 
government, it is not 
surprising that its 
political chaos is re- 
flected in the news- 
papers. Without any 
tradition of journal- 
ism (there are no 
trained Chinese jour- 
nalists) and with an 
innate penchant for 
politics, it is not 
strange that the Chi- 
nese in these few 
years have developed 8 
newspapers that are, 
with scarcely an ex- 
ception, wholly polit- 
ical. Without capa- 
ble business manage- 
ment and depending 
for their support not 
upon advertising and subscription 
revenue, but upon political sub- 
sidies, they not only lead a pre- 
carious existence—coming and 
going almost over night—but 
are subjected to the whims of 
opposing political parties, leading 
to frequent suppressions. We are 
speaking here not of the few very 
excellent Chinese papers that are 
creditable in almost every way, 
but of the rank and file of the 
overwhelming majority of them. 
So intertwined are they with the 
curious political complexities of 
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the country that it is difficult to 
describe them apart from these 
connections. A very few hun- 
dred dollars can start a paper in 
China, and as a consequence every 
political aspirant and everyone 
with a grudge either buys an ex- 

















ITS 


PICTORIAL TREATMENT BY AN AMERICAN 


ADVERTISER 


isting daily or starts one. Every 
organization and every guild in 
China has one, even the Beggars’ 
Guild in Canton being represented 


in the publishing field. So well 
recognized is this tendency that 
the announcement of a certain 
treaty-port daily that “Our sub- 
sidy from —— having ceased, we 
will henceforth be an independent 
organ,” caused no more than a 
temporary surprise. 

Another unfortunate develop- 
ment that is possibly inseparable 
from these early stages of Chi- 
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a 
No wise man would ever hire 
an unskilled surgeon for a 
major operation because his 
price happened to be cheap 
or his relationship near. Ad- 


vertising is an important, even 
a major job right now. 








Glen Buck 


Advertising 
Chicago 
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nese newspaperdom is the habit 
of registering their publications 
with a foreign consulate. A word 
on this subject may not be amiss 
at this point, particularly since 
the nominal or claimed ownership 
of so many newspapers in China 
is often merely a cloak to disguise 
their real identity, or serves as a 
means of placing them outside the 
reach of the law which Chinese 
politicians invoke to silence op- 
position papers. Stated as briefly 
as possible, the method and mean- 
ing of registration with foreign 
consulates on the part of Chinese 
publishers is this. The foreign 
consuls in China permit a pub- 
lisher to register his publication 
with them as though it were the 
bona fide property of one of their 
own nationals; the publisher’s 
purpose in doing this is to place 
himself under the extraterritorial 
protection enjoyed by the for- 
eigner, and thus avoid suppres- 
sion by or annoyance from his 
own countrymen. Having thus 
placed himself under what really 


becomes a sort of obligation, the 
publisher not infrequently modi- 
fies materially his editorial policy 
and, to discharge his obligation, 


defends or indirectly favors the 
particular interests of the country 
in whose consulate his property 
is registered. The American and 
British consulates require indis- 
putable proof that 51 per cent or 
more of the actual ownership of 
the publication seeking protection 
is held by American or British 
subjects, and thus lessen the like- 
lihood of abuse. Other foreign 
consuls are not so strict in their 
interpretations, one nationality in 
particular being very liberal in 
the protection extended to Chi- 
nese publishers seeking registra- 
tion. It is therefore important 
for the prospective American ad- 
vertiser to satisfy himself as to 
the actual ownership of a Chinese 
newspaper before selecting it to 
carry his advertising message. 
With this background, which 
will indicate something of the 
struggle that the newspapers in 
China are undergoing in an effort 
to gain a foothold, let us consider 
such phases of them as have par- 
ticular reference to advertising. 
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We have already said that 
Shanghai is the commercial me- 
tropolis of China. Nothing could 
more clearly demonstrate that 
fact than its Chinese newspapers, 
which are by far the best in the 
country. Shanghai’s three leading 
papers, which are the Shun Pao 
the Sin Wan Pao, and the Shih 
Pao, each have daily circulations 
of some 30,000 (which actually 
means ten or twenty times as 
many readers, as we shall pres- 
ently explain), whereas it is 
doubtful whether Canton, Tien- 
tsin, or Peking, with their thirty 
dailies each, can boast of more 
than one or two apiece with cir- 
culation reaching 10,000. In all 
of these cities, even including 
Shanghai, the common run of 
dailies seldom reach a circulation 
of more than 3,000, and not infre- 
quently they have even less. Pe- 
king, for example, with thirty 
dailies, more or less (they are 
continually coming and going), 
has about six newspaper presses 
for printing them. 

We have said that not more 
than 10 per cent of the 400 pub- 
lications of China could be of the 
remotest interest to American ad- 
vertisers. The only exception to 
this would be the patent medicine 
advertisers; a number of these 
use as many as 100 vernacular 
papers, the space of which they 
buy at very low rates. But for 
the average advertiser, thirty Chi- 
nese papers would cover the field. 

In other sections of this report 
we have discussed the language 
difficulties of China, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that while the 
spoken and written tongues are 
quite separate and distinct, at 
least the written language is uni- 
form throughout the country and 
can be read by all who are lit- 
erate. The so-called “literary” 
written language is the one in 
which nearly all newspapers and 
other printing appears. On the 
other hand, there is coming into 
very recent use what is now called 
the “colloquial newspaper,” which, 
as its name implies, is printed in 
the everyday speech of the com- 
mon people. So popular has it 
become that a score or more of 
(Continued on page ror) 
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Northern Ohio’s Eyes 





Are Open 


The first families in this concentrated ter- 
ritory look to The Plain Dealer for news of 
the world and buying advice. 


They read—they think—they buy. 
The merchant with a worthy, marketable 
product can win himself a place in the buy- 


ing plans of this vast market NOW through 
the advertising columns of The Plain Dealer. 


Northern Ohio’s eyes are open—its people 
are in a buying mood. There never was a 
time like this to get their buying confidence. 


Sell your goods to Northern Ohio—win 
this fast-growing market solely through 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland andOhio 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
810 Times Building 811 Security Building 


New York Chicago 
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“A Merger 


NDER the above caption the New Yorl 
**Evening Post ’’ of September 21, 1921 
publishes an editorial commenting upon the 
merger of the ‘‘Independent’’ with the ‘‘Weekl) 
Review.’’ It says: ‘‘A veteran of weekly jour 
nalism loses its old identity in the merger of th« 
‘Independent’ with the ‘Weekly Review.’ * * * 
Their merger is an interesting experiment. At 
one step it gives the ‘Weekly Review’ the largest 
circulation that any such journal of opinion has 
ever enjoyed. No aggressive, original, stanchly 
independent weekly devoted principally to the 
interpretation of events and the propagation of 
ideas, not to mere diffusion of current news, has 
ever looked upon 100,000 circulation except as 
a distant goal.”’ 

In a spirit of the utmost friendliness to our old 
contemporary, the ‘‘ Independent ”’ (established 
in 1848), and to our youngest contemporary, the 
** Weekly Review ’’ (established in 1919), Tur 
OutLook (established in 1869), not having lost 
its “‘old identity,’’ considers it only proper to 
state that during the many years of its existence 
it has been generally recognized as ‘‘ a stanchly 
independent weekly devoted principally to the 
interpretation of events and the propagation of 
ideas, not to mere diffusion of current news ’’— 
AND— it has not been compelled to look upon 
100,000 circulation as a ‘‘ distant goal.”’ 

The average weekly paid circulation of The 
Outlook for the last eleven years, 1910 to 1920 
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of Weeklies” 


inclusive, was 115,127. ‘The combined circulation 
of the two weeklies involved in the merger referred 
to can easily be ascertained by advertisers, 

As to whether The Outlook has a just claim 
to be considered as a ‘‘stanchly independent 
weekly,’’ etc., the opinion of the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt given in his own words in a 
signed editorial in The Outlook of March 6, 1909, 
may be accepted as reasonably good authority : 


The Outlook has shown a fine scorn of untruth 
in every form of unfairness and injustice to any 
man or any cause. It is not given to humanity 
never to err; but The Outlook makes a resolute 
effort to find out what the facts actually are before 
passing judgment. With it earnestness and 
strength of conviction go hand in hand with a 
sincere desire to see and to state the other man’s 
point of view. It believes that things in this world 
can be made better, but it does not indorse quixotic 
movements which would merely leave things worse. 


No influence of any kind could make the men 
who control The Outlook so much as consider the 
question of abandonment of duty; and they hold 
as their first duty inflexible adherence to the ele- 
mentary virtues of entire truth, entire courage, 
entire honesty. 


The first question asked when any matter of 
policy arises, so far as The Outlook is concerned, 
is whether or not a given course is right, and should 
be followed because it is in the real and lasting 
interest of the Nation. If this question is answered 
in the affirmative, then The Outlook follows the 
course indicated with all the courage, earnestness, 
and ability that are at its disposal. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Putting Old Man Experience 
To Work 


8 es success of any effort, regardless 
of its nature, is most surely accom- 
plished when guided by the hand of expe- 
rience. It follows, then, that a Merchan- 
dising System of proven worth, directed 
by an organization which has repeatedly 
won popular recognition for little-known 
commodities, is an invaluable asset to 
any manufacturer. 


Therein lies the value of the Merchan- 
dising System of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. A distribution-getting force of 
known value, guided by the hand of expe- 
rience, it quickly solves those problems 
peculiar to the Chicago market as well as 
those problems peculiar to a product. 
During the past twelve months it has 
supervised more successful distributive and 
sales campaigns than all of the other 
Chicago papers combined. 


Let us tell you more about this 
practical Merchandising System. 
Write for printed exposition. A 


request involves no obligation. 
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the smaller dailies are now using 
i, and, with its wider appeal to 
tie people at large, it bids fair to 
become the means whereby the 
1ewspapers may vastly widen the 
feld.of their appeal and thereby 
increase their value as advertis- 
ing mediums. It is true most of 
these “colloquial newspapers” are 
only one-quarter the size of the 
ordinary daily and consist of only 
one sheet folded twice, making 
them look more like handbills 
than newspapers. But in judging 
these, as well as all other adver- 
ising developments in China, the 
prospective advertiser must not 
carry his American standards 
vith him, but must ‘take the ex- 
isting means and methods and 
adapt them to his use. 


CHINESE RESPECT FOR THE PRINTED 
WORD 


There is another side of the 
Chinese newspaper that can 
scarcely be over-emphasized as an 
offset against its many faults as 
an advertising medium; that is 
the extraordinary appeal that all 
forms of writing and printing 
have to all classes of Chinese. 
The years of effort required to 
master the language and the con 
sequent illiteracy of the bulk of 
the people have resulted in this 
natural reaction, that those who 
can read have a deep-seated and 
unconscious respect for that 
vhich cost them so much labor, 
ind those who can read but little, 
f at all, view with profound re- 
pect (amounting almost to rev- 
rence) not merely a newspaper, 
but a handbill or even a label off 
. bottle, or anything carrying the 
magic of words. Thus no piece 
if printed matter is ever thrown 
away, and newspapers are passed 
m from reader to reader, selling 
‘or a trifle less at each transfer, 
intil, too ragged to be longer leg- 
ble, they are carefully burnt. 
‘or that reason, a newspaper with 

circulation of 30,000, which is 
the largest in China, has a reading 
ublic out of all proportion to its 
nominal circulation. News that 
s a day or a week old is just as 
interesting to the average Chinese 
aS are our morning paper’s cables 
and telegrams that we scan so 
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eagerly. Furthermore, advertis- 
ing to the Chinese is always 
news, and as such is read just as 
avidly as the text matter. News- 
papers, as a means of getting in 
touch with life outside his village 
or country, are so new a thing to 
the Chinese (we must remember 
that his newspapers have nearly 
all grown up since 1911) and the 
printed word is so nearly sacred 
in his viewpoint, that if the mes- 
sage is simple enough, and tells 
him of something he wants and 
can afford to buy, nothing can 
keep him from buying it if the 
advertiser’s distribution is as 
effective as his advertising. 

The American measure of ad- 
vertising space is the column line, 
but that is impossible in Chinese 
publications, because of their 
variation in both length and 
depth and the further fact that 
there is no uniformity in the line 
measurements of the various 
dailies. Consequently, in this re- 
port all space measurements have 
been reduced to square inches un- 
less otherwise stated. Chinese 
newspaper pages average about 13 
to 18 linear inches, and it is ad- 
visable to use space in some frac- 
tion of this size, such as 
one-quarter page of 9 by 6% 
linear inches, or one-eighth page 
of 4% by 6% or 9 by 3% linear 
inches. 

There are a few class period- 
icals and trade papers issued in 
Chinese, but thus far they have 
scarcely reached the stage where 
they are entitled to .serious con- 
sideration or even mention by 
name. The country is keenly in 
need of trade papers as a means 
of reaching the merchants, and 
an encouraging start has been 
made by the Trade Journals Pub- 
lishing Co. (American), of 
Shanghai, which during 1920 
brought out two such publications, 
namely, the Chinese Druggist 
and the Chinese Engineer and 
Contractor. 


Binghamton “Sun” to Have 
New Owner 
William H. Hill will acquire control 


of the Binghamton, N. Y., sae, morn- 
ing, on October 1, from George F. 
Johnston, who bought it two years ago. 





How Advertising Won for Notions 
a Seat above the Salt 


Consumer Campaigns and Trade-Mark Names Lift into New and 
Strong Position Old Line of Business Formerly Almost Despised 


By Edward T. Tandy 


T is not too much to say that 

what advertising has done for 
notions within the past five years 
or so would at the beginning of 
that period have been declared 
entirely impossible—could it then 
have been imagined. 

At that time most of the mer- 
chants concerned were convinced 
that nothing could be done for 
notions other than what was be- 
ing done. That was exactly what 
their predecessors had thought. 

Five years ago the notions in 
most dry goods stores were 


stowed away back in any old out- 
of-the-way corner. In many cases 
they were considered as beneath 
the dignity of the store, the little 
profit they brought being thought 


not worth the trouble they caused. 

Today it is “The Notions De- 
partment” with a good position in 
the store and a big reputation as 
a profit maker and _ business 
bringer. Today, to the astonish- 
ment of the trade itself, notions 
are getting full-sized window dis- 
plays. Today, at the banquet of 
the departments, the humble no- 
tions of former times have their 
seat with the best “above the 
salt.” 

What makes this change inter- 
esting to executives in other lines 
is not merely that so much has 
been attained, and that at a rela- 
tively small advertising cost. The 
way in which it was done is worth 
study. 

Samstag & Hilder Brothers 
came into the business as impor- 
ters and jobbers in 1893 and 
quickly jumped into prominence 
because they were putting a new 
idea into practice. But it was not 
until 1914, when they became 
manufacturers, turning out a 
standardized line of staple no- 
tions. that they were able to start 
carrying out to the full the 
policies that have 


completely 
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revolutioned the notions business 

It had always been firmly 
believed in the trade that it was 
utterly useless to think of tryi 
to advertise notions to the con- 
sumer. No one had ever tried 
do it; at any rate, no one h: 
ever done it. 

From the first, however, Henr; 
F. Samstag, president of Samstag 
& Hilder Brothers, and _ his 
brother, L. Albert Samstag, vice- 
president and treasurer of the 
company, held just as firmly the 
contrary opinion. They believed 
that in notions, as in other fields, 
the real big way to success lay in 
advertising to the consumer. 


TRADE-MARKED NOTIONS A NEW IDEA 


The problem of how to adver- 
tise notions to the consumer was 
a hard nut to crack. The difficult 
point was how to do it so that 
the benefit of the advertising 
would come to the advertiser. 
The Samstags saw that obviously 
there would be need of trade- 
marks. But that seemed to in- 
crease the difficulty. 

Notions run into thousands of 
different items. There are 
many, nobody seems to know 
what the total is. At that, the 
number is always increasing—and 
most of the items are such that 
they could hardly be marked 
themselves with a_ trade-mark. 

Looking around to see how 
others had overcome similar diffi- 
culties, Samstag & Hilder Brothers 
noticed how the National Biscuit 
Company had solved its _ prob- 
lems by having  trade-marked 
names for each of its different 
crackers and one _ trade-mark 
“In-Er-Seal,” to cover the entire 
line. The solution for the notions 
problem was found in that. 

Samstag’s decided that the 
trade-mark for their entire line 
should be the two words “Colo- 
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to the public. But it did yeoma: 


nial Quality,” coupled with a coat 
service in preparing the trade fo: 


of arms and the name, “Samstag’s, 
New: York.” This was to cover what was to come, and then whe: 
everything, both ndvions and nov- the consumer advertising dic 
elties, made and sold by Samstag’s. start, “Colonial Quality” figurec 
On the notions it was to be car- as a strong selling feature, sinc: 
ried on the front of the packet it could be called “The trade 
to show that the goods inside mark recognized for twenty-fiv: 
years in the trade a 
the sign of quality. 

It was not easy t 
resolve on the righ 
sort of general trade 
mark for a line of no 
tions and novelties 
Samstag’s felt that i 
had to be somethin; 
which would carry ; 
message to the con 
sumer. 

Experience ha 
shown that “Colonia 
Quality” was a ver) 
successful choice. I 
was adopted becaus 
it can be applied t 
everything in the lin 
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and because it was 
thought, as has prove: 
to be the case, that 


the dignified simplic 
ity of its messag: 
would be very effec 





tive both in attract 
ing attention and i 
selling. 

The reason why 
Samstag’s could not 
begin applying con 
sumer advertising t 





FULL-PAGE ADVERTISEMENT IN ROTAGRAVURE SECTIONS 


were a Samstag product, just as 
the “In-Er-Seal” mark on a pack- 
age of crackers shows that the 
crackers inside are a National Bis- 
cuit Company product. And it 
has worked. 

But Samstag’s had a long row 
to hoe yet before they could start 
national advertising to the con- 
sumer. For years they had to be 
content to use their trade-mark 
merely as an identification label 
to the trade, and that only on 
leather goods and such other 
articles the quality of which they 
could control. 

In all those years “Colonial 
Quality” meant little or nothing 


their notions until 
years after they be 
lieved they had found 
the way to do so lay in the pe 
culiar position into which th 
notion business had fallen. 

Throughout the trade notion: 
were sold on a price basis. The 
common thought among mer 
chants seemed to be that the onl) 
way to make the department mor: 
profitable was to buy at lowe 
prices. 

Naturally, as a consequence o 
this, real serviceable quality soo: 
became in many afticles almos 
out of the question. Samstag’ 
went to the merchants and th 
buyers and showed them that th 
only real way to make their notion 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Its Fingers on the Pulse of Business 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


FOR OCTOBER 


Six of its eighteen features—each with a vital message for 


the executive 


“Making Your Advertising Leader Profitable” 


“When 


“What 


A manufacturer was selling five different products. One of 
them, the leader, outsold the other members of the family by 
an astonishingly large figure. The manufacturer pushed hi: 
leader, because he believed that it was necessary to do this in 
order to sell the rest of his line. He was right. But his selling 
methods were wrong. An investigation was made. It was found 
that he was selling his leader at a loss of almost a dollar, anc 
that this loss was practically eating up the profits on the rest 
of the line. In this case there happened to be a solution. A 
complete overhauling of the selling policy took place; the leade: 
was put on a paying basis; the other members of the famil) 
were pushed. Sales on the leader fell off—but every sale now 
meant a profit. Better than that—the other members of the 
family began to stand on their own feet. This is one instance 
of a dozen mentioned in this article by William R. Basset, 
which is exceptionally interesting because of the possibilities 
it suggests. 


Competitors Join Hands to Advertise” 

In a city in the Middle West the dealers who had upstairs 
stores felt that they weren’t getting the business that was 
rightfully theirs. No one of them was strong enough to adver- 
tise in the way that would bring him big business. But they 
got together and put the “upstairs store idea” over by a co- 
operative campaign. In another city the florists of a certain 
section wanted more business. No individual wanted to spend 
the money necessary to reach his limited field in a newspaper 
with a wide circulation. But a number of florists all over the 
city started a co-operative campaign, and the result was greatly 
increased business for all. Two instances chosen from this 
story by John Allen Murphy, which covers thoroughly one of 
the most interesting trends in present-day advertising. 


Advertising Is Doing for Home Architecture of 


America” 


Do you remember when every new house in town had to be cov- 
ered with seven kinds of filigree work and wasn’t considered 
worthy of mention unless it had three round towers and a 
couple of spires? That wasn’t so long ago, at that. And yet 
today you laugh rather pityingly at what you call “the General 
Grant School of Architecture.” What has been responsible for 
the change? To Edward Bok goes a great deal of the credit 

but to advertising goes the lion’s share. If manufacturers of 
building material hadn’t shown in their advertising what good 
homes really look like, the change would never have been so 
swift nor so radical. Because they have shown really beautiful 
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em 
homes in their advertising they have exerted a powerful, if 
sometimes indirect, influence on the homes of America. How 
this has come about and what it means to advertisers are told 
y in a beautifully illustrated article by Robert R. Updegraff. 


“Alongside Pure Advertising Matter” 
Ellis Parker Butler wrote a story one time that was very, very 
for pathetic. He admits that himself. In it the poor heroine was 
thrown over by the handsome plumber. She pined and she 
pined, until at last she was almost a ghost. Butler had it all 
planned out that she should die a particularly sad, sad death. 
e of It was a story to wring tears from the unsuspecting readers. 
y by Everything went fine until they published his masterpiece in 
| his a magazine. And then—but Butler tells it to you himself in his 
inimitable style, in a story that will almost make you forget 


is it : s 
ling “Pigs Is Pigs.” 
ound ‘a a 
aad Sample Room Selling 
, west What kind of a sample room has the greatest appeal to the 


yr buyer? What is the best method to sell the buyer once he is in 
the sample room? What are the prevailing trends in modern 





= sample-room selling? ‘These and many other questions are 
ore answered in an informative article by Martin Hastings, Jr. 
€ the Hastings went out into the best sample rooms in the country; 
iia he talked with some of the leading manufacturers; and he got 
cae the reactions of some of the best-known buyers. His article 
ilities is sound, thorough and particularly readable. 

“The Trend in Poster Advertising” 

Last month Printers’ Ink Monhly published an insert on 
stairs Sales Pictures. Artistically, it was one of the best features 
ae that has yet appeared in the magazine. What was done for 
Aver sales pictures last month is being done for Posters in the cur- 
thes rent issue. Some of the most striking, and at the same time 
_—o most telling, posters being used by big manufacturers today are 
ertain shown in this insert. It will be of particular value to the 
spend executive who is using outdoor advertising, or who has not quite 
paper made up his mind whether he will use it or not. It is beautiful 
a the —but it also carries a graphic message to the advertiser of 
reatly today. Special stock and special ink make this a fitting suc- 
a this cessor for last month’s insert. 
me of There are twelve other articles in the October PRINTERS’ INK 

MONTHLY that are of more than ordinary importance to the 
» of executive who is keeping up with the current trends in adver: 

tising and merchandising. Many of the biggest executives in 

im the country are reading the MONTHLY today because they are 
“~ one looking for just this kind of material. They are also paying 
idere« particular attention to the advertising. Forms for the Novem- 
- , ber issue close October 20. 
nd ye 
reneral . ; a. 
“| PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
redit K H 
eee 25 cents a copy $2.00 a year 


cert | 185 Madison Avenue New York 
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How to Sell More in So-called 


“Slack” Times 


Keynote of Important Conference to be Held in Springfield, Mass., October 25 to 27 
By D. M. A. 


HO doesn’t want to sell more 

goods in these so-called 
“slack” times? Quite appropri- 
ately therefore the keynote of the 
Convention and Exposition of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion and its affiliated organizations 
the Association of House Organ 
Editors and The Better Letters As- 
sociation to be held at Springfield, 
Mass., October 25 to 27, 1921, is 
“brass-tack” stuff on how to sell 
more goods now. 

Ralph Starr Butler, Advertising 
Manager of the United States Rub- 
ber Company, will make _ the 
“kick-off? address on “Direct Ad- 
vertising,” defining it, telling of its 
functions, relations to other media, 
etc. 

Then Thomas J. Beck, Vice- 
President, P. F. Collier & Son 


Book Company will tell how direct 
advertising has helped them quietly 


and unobtrusively to sell more 
books in dull times than in boom 
times. 

Charles R. Wiers, Vice-Presi- 
dent, DeLong Hook & Eye Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. will give the 
pessimists a jolt, drive the glooms 
from the beautiful Springfield Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium when he tells 
how by the use of effective direct 
mail advertising his company “Beat 
1920 sales in 1921.” He will tell 
how, and show the proofs. He will 
also tell how they beat all past 
records in what was said to be the 
poorest sales months of 1921. 


Retailers will listen with interest 
to Charles Koethen, Manager of 
Direct Advertising for J. L. Hud- 
son Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
tell “Where does Direct Mail Fit 
in Department Store Advertising,” 
and a lot of manufacturers selling 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE, Box 1061, Sp 





through retailers will want to hear 
him too. 

“Getting Dealer Distributors by 
Direct Mail Advertising,” or “How 
the U. S. L. Battery Company put 
over a_ successful campaign in 
1921,” will be the topic for W. E. 
Brewster, Advertising Manager of 
the U. S. Light & Heat Corpora- 
tion, Niagara Falls, N. Y., while 
Mrs. Ida Bailey-Allen, formerly 
associate editor of Ladies Home 
Journal, Delineator and Good 
Housekeeping, will tell all adver- 
tisers of products sold to women 
how to advertise to women. 

These are just a few of the 
speakers who have definitely ac- 
cepted as this is written; they give 
you an idea of how fimely the 
convention will be. 

There will be separate “Round 
Table” meetings for the House Or- 
gan Editors and the Better Letters 
people—as well as many addresses 
(to be announced later) of interest 
on these subjects. 

Thousands of square feet of floor 
space will be filled with educa- 
tional and commercial exhibits 
from seventy-odd leaders in the 
graphic arts, direct advertising, 
house organ and better letters fields. 

Single pieces which have been 
unusual, and complete campaigns 
which have been effective, sub- 
mitted by users of direct advertis- 
ing, will also be on display. 

There is not space on this page 
—published through the courtesy of 
the Cleveland Folding Machin« 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, one of 
the exhibitors, to tell you all abou: 
all of the program, exhibits, etc.. 
so every reader of PRINTERS’ INK 
is invited either to send the coupo! 
below—or use your letterhead fo: 
the Free booklet. 


ringfield, Mass. 


Send me “The Q’s and A’s of the D. M. A. A. and What It Means to Me, 
your 24-page booklet, without charge or obligation. 


Address 
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department profitable was to buy 
notions, not on a price basis, but 
ona quality basis. 


QUALITY THE FIRST REQUIREMENT 

They explained to them how 
notions could be what L. A. 
Samstag aptly described as “Com- 
mercial Mosquitoes”; little things 
regarded as insignificant but fully 
capable nevertheless of causing 
great trouble and annoyance. By 
checking the actual number of 
customers visiting each depart- 
ment it was shown that more 
customers called at the notions 
counter on-a daily average than 
went to any other department— 
and that fact was made an easy 
proof that quality was more im- 
portant than price at the notion 
counter. 

It was argued that if anything 
happened to prove unsatisfactory 
in a high price garment, a woman 
did not hesitate to go back about 
it, and the matter would be hap- 
pily straightened out, and her con- 
fidence in the store could in most 
cases be increased. But if she 
hought a five-cent packet of pins 
which turned out worthless, she 
would not dream of complaining, 
though, after the second or third 
experience of that sort at the no- 
tion counter, the woman would 
lose all her confidence in the 
the store and would soon take all 
her trade elsewhere. 

In their trade paper advertis- 
ing, Samstag & Hilder Brothers 
continually hammered away at 
this point, the importance of qual- 
ity. It was that which gave them 
their early prominence in the field. 

Merchants and buyers had also 
to be won to the idea of standard- 
ization in notions. Samstag’s 
realized that it would be useless 
to begin national consumer adver- 
tising until they could offer a 
standardized line, and first it was 
necessary to get the appreciation 
»f the retailer. 

At that time there was no 
standard of any sort in notions. 
It was sometimes the case that 
even manufacturers who made— 
ind advertised to the trade—only 
. single item did not always pro- 
luce the same quality. In an 
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extensive review of the manufac- 
turing field only one notion item 
was found that was standardized. 
Samstag’s had to wait for stand- 
ardization until they became 
manufacturers themselves. 

In 1916 their factories were 
making sufficient production, and 
they were ready at last to make 
the trial of consumer advertising 
and put the value of their general 
trade-mark idea to the test. 
Again Samstag’s adopted a course 
which had already proved suc- 
cessful. They took the path of 
least resistance. 

Just as the National Biscuit 
Company started its advertising 
with a campaign for Uneeda bis- 
cuit, its biggest seller, and fol- 
lowed with one for Zu-Zu, its 
next biggest seller, Samstag’s be- 
gan with a campaign for their 
“Fashionette” hair net, their best 
seller. The next year they estab- 
lished their “Baby Dimples” 
safety pin, their second best seller, 
and followed that with “Gold 
Medal” bias tape. 

These three items were not 
chosen haphazard, nor was the 
fact that they were the biggest 
seller in “Colonial Quality” no- 
tions taken merely on their gross 
sales figures. Careful investiga- 
tion was made of the sales records 
for five years when these items 
had sold without advertising, and 
it was found that these three 
items were those which had given 
the retailer the quickest turnover. 

In turn, these articles were fol- 
lowed by other Samstag items, 
each with its own trade-mark 
name—“Lady Dainty” shell hair 
pins, “Vassar” elastic, “Myman’s” 
shirt collar bands and “Tulip” 
snap fasteners. This group of 
seven was made the permanent 
advertising leader of the entire 
Samstag “Colonial Quality” 
standardized staple notions. 


A SIMPLIFIED NOTION DEPARTMENT 


The response from the trade 
was immediate. The first cam- 
paign, which of course ran in 
women’s national magazines, was 
not extensive in size, but it was 
well backed up with dealer helps 
and other selling work for the re- 
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tailer, and it certainly hit the 
mark. Merchants, buyers and 
saleswomen welcomed standard- 
ized notions with open arms, and 
soon as the advertising continued, 
the old disdainful attitude toward 
notions was completely reversed. 

Most of the former troubles of 
the notion counter arose through 
the vast number of different kinds 
of articles. It was impossible for 
the notion buyer to become an 
expert in such an array of things, 
so as to understand what meant 
quality in each, as could the 
buyers in other departments 
where, as a rule, there was only 
one sort of product to study. 

Alert notion buyers everywhere 
were found glad to be able to 
depend on technical experts who 
had studied all the different items 
and knew exactly what quality 
and what quantity per packet 
formed the best standards. It 
enabled them to buy with the same 
ease and certainty as did their 
brother buyers in other depart- 
ments. 

The “Colonial Quality” general 
trade-mark also was greatly ap- 
preciated. The saleswomen found 
that it considerably speeded up 
their sales, lessened their labor, 
and increased their earning power. 

In the Samstag’s line of notions 
there are no fewer than 270 sepa- 
rate groups, with a total of 4,750 
distinct items, many of which are 
multiplied by twenty, and some by 
thirty, different sizes or colors, or 
both. Since only seven of the 
groups are advertised, there are 
263 groups, all with their own 
names, which are sold by the 
“Colonial Quality” label and with- 
out any other advertising. 

And they do sell. A woman 
who buys one “Colonial Quality” 
item and is satisfied with it does 
not hesitate in selecting a different 
sort of article which bears the 
same label. 

Equally effective proved the 
standardization of quantity per 
packet. This is now becoming 
the practice throughout the trade 
in many items, just as notions are 
now sold on a quality basis. For- 
merly a packet of belting or elas- 
tic, say, might contain six, nine, 
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ten or twelve yards, according to 
the different makers. <A packet 
of rick-rack braid might contain 
a four-yard or a seven-yard piece. 
In each case the price . varied 
slightly according to the different 
quantity. 

But when a woman bought 
packet and found twelve or seven 
yards in it and next time, whe: 
she wanted the same thing, sh 
found the packet to contain onl 
six or four yards, or vice versa 
as the case might be, she alway 
got the feeling that in one in 
stance or the other she had bee: 
done. 

Standardization gave the wis 
notion buyer exactly what he ha: 
wanted. It enabled him to be abl: 
always to give a customer wha 
she looked for when she said 
“Give me the same as I had bx 
fore.” The reaction of the buyers 
showed their appreciation. 

Samstag’s handled the _ stand- 
ardization of quantity per packet 
very skilfully. The quantities 
were carefully averaged with the 
price and the average turnover, 
so that competition could be suc 
cessfully met on either price or 
quantity. For instance, if a com- 
petitor happened to want to mak« 
a big advertising feature by ad 
vertising a certain safety pin at 
five cents a packet, while Sam- 


stags’ price was seven cents, he 


soon found that he could not get 
away with it, for his price for the 
larger size pin was ten cents a 
package, but Samstags’ for that 
size was still only seven cents, th« 
same as for the small one. 

At the same time, the profit to 
the retailer was larger by th 
Samstag method. For though thx 
average price for a gross of all 
sizes worked out the same _ in 
both cases, the sale of the smal! 
pin was the greater, and therefor: 
at seven cents instead of five cents 
per packet the quantity in th 
packet could be larger—and com 
petition on quantity was pre 


vented, while a greater profit was, 


in fact, made. 

Packing was another matter t 
which Samstag’s devoted special 
care and ingenuity to make it fi 
in with their advertising, Pre- 
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viously, most notions were packed 
on cards or left loose. “Colonial 
Quality” notions were all sepa- 
rately packed in special “window” 
envelopes or card containers. 

This feature was worked out so 
as to have several advantages. 
Each envelope carries conspicu- 
ously the name of the article in- 
side and also the line trade-mark. 
Both name and trade-mark can 
be read at a glance by the passer- 
by. Display is by this means made 
very effective and a pleasing look 
is added to the notions counter. 

By the same means the stock 
is preserved from deterioration ; 
stock taking and keeping check of 
the stock for instant replenish- 
ment as numbers sell out are 
made simpler, and handling and 
selling are rendered easier and 
faster. Also, the envelopes not 
only make a useful tie-up with 
the Samstag advertising, but 
afford means for additional “Co- 
lonial Quality” advertising, so 
that every item sold, or even seen, 
helps to sell other items. 

As a result of the new interest 
created, the sales of notions 
quickly began to reach figures 
never previously dreamed of. 
One well-known big department 
store is now credited with doing 
a million dollars’ worth of notions 
business a year. Another store is 
said to be averaging $1,000 a 
week in hair nets alone. 

Naturally, the merchants quickly 
began to take notice of the change. 
Notions counters became “The 
Notion Department” and were 
moved up to good positions where 
they could not be missed. 

The last big bane of the notions 
department to be overcome was 
promiscuous buying, especially to 
fill up blanks in the stock. It was 
common, when the department 
suddenly found it had run oat of 
some item or some size of that 
item, for the buyer to rush an 
order to the jobber nearest to him. 

The establishment of a trade- 
mark line is now making this 
have much the same results as if 
a buyer tried to fill up his de- 
pleted numbers in, say, Arrow 
collars with collars of some other 
make, and think it did not matter 
any. It can’t be done. 
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Samstag develop- 
ment is the installation of com- 
plete “Colonial Quality” notions 
departments fully equipped. Some 
of the big stores are adding this 
specially designed department to 
their existing notions department 
in order to feature the advertised 
line still more prominently. Small 
stores can get an equipment at as 
low a figure as $500. 

Exclusive “Colonial Quality” 
window displays are being regu- 
larly given now by many big de- 
partment stores throughout the 
country. Some of these are for 
notions, others for leather goods, 
others for toilet sets—all Sam- 
stag’s goods. 

In their national advertising, 
Samstag’s early went in for full 
pages in color and full pages in 
rotagravure sections. One of the 
features of the Samstag copy was 
from the first its moderation. The 
house was careful to avoid any- 
thing which might look like an 
overstatement. For example, it 
says that its safety pins do not 
rust or mark a garment, but it has 
never said that that is so because 
the pins are plated with 22-carat 
gold. It was felt that women 
would think that was impossible. 

Despite the big result, the ad- 
vertising cost was relatively small. 
The first Samstag appropriation 
five years ago was quite a low 
one, and while it has been almost 
doubled each year since then, it 
is still small compared with what 
it will probably be in time. Some 
men in the trade are now inclined 
to believe that the possibilities of 
notions and novelties are now so 
big in this country they justify 
looking forward to a time when 
some house may have an adver- 
tising appropriation of a million 
dollars a year. 


The latest 


O’Connell-Ingalls, Boston, Has 
New Account 
The account of Youlden, 


Smith & 
has been placed with 
the O’Connell - Ingalls Advertising 
Agency, Boston. One division of the 
company operates fleets of motor trucks 
all over New England, while another 
specializes in “rigging,” the trade term 
for transporting huge articles, especially 
in the machinery and business line. 


Hopkins, Boston, 
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Let us send you 
actual samples of 
these fine covers 


OU know that a 
booklet or a catalog 
usually succeeds or fails 
as it first impresses the 
man who receives it. 
You know, too, that 
one’s first impression is 
gained through the cover. 
We want you to know, 
now, how the distinctive 
Collins Ultrafine Covers 
make that first impres- 
sion a favorable one. 

“Castilian”? Covers 
and Book Linings, with 
the appearance and feel 
of genuine Spanish 
leather— 

“Bird of Paradise” 
Covers, rich in oriental 
colors blended and toned 
into beautiful effects— 

“Velumet’’ Covers, 
a distinctively different 
line in which utility and 
strength have been 
joined with a rich and 
pleasing leather-like 
texture. 

Each style of Collins 
Covers commands the 
recipient’s instant atten- 
tion and compels a re- 
spectful reading of the 
text matter within. 


Write at once for copies of 
these booklets 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Makers of ‘‘Ultrafine” Coated Cardboards and Cover Papers 






































217,242 calls 


made by this Merchandis- 
ing Service Department 
contacting retailers in 
the interests of JOUR- 
NAL advertised products 
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WO years ago, even with a staff of sale 

men and active jobber support, P. E. Shar 
less and Company found it could not sell Anc 
Cheese to New York merchants or consume 
who had never heard of it. Despite hard wor 
without newspaper advertising, it obtained on 
5% distribution. But in less than a year, wi 
newspaper advertising, plus merchandising ¢ 
operation, Ancre Cheese was able to secure 60 
of its potential outlets in the city. 


When newspaper advertising was plannd 
only a small appropriation was available. B 
Ancre Cheese was not afraid of tradition, » 
of New York, and its success has blazed t 
trail for smaller manufacturers who may ha 
hesitated about entering the New York mark 
without large advertising appropriations. It 
a striking example of what can be accomplish 
even with small space if used continuously, ai 
if backed up by practical merchandising he ri 





The New York EventnG Journat, with its domins 
circulation of over 600,000 daily, was naturally us 
as the basis of consumer advertising for An¢ 
Cheese. Dealer co-operation, contact and displ 
were obtained through the Journat’s Merchandisi ; 
Service Department. j 





Full details of how this market was won | 


Ancre Cheese will be sent on request. 






+ Hea: 





9, 1921 
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+ Hearst Bldg., Chicago 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK 
58 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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Babson Says:—_ 
‘Business + Good in 
~~ ~South Bend aie 


Forecast of Business+~NOVEMBER ae 


Des Moines, Ia. (726,468) 85 Schenectady, N.Y. (58,723) 
Detroit, Mich. (993,739) Scrar.ton, Pa. (137,763) 
Duluth, Minn. (98,917) Seattle, Wash. (375,052) 

El Paso, Tex. (77,543) Sioux City, Ia. (72,227 
Erie, Pa. (93,372) 

Evansville, Ind. (85,264) South Bend, Ind. (70,983) 
Fall River, Mass. (120,485) ee SRORAReERORENREEN 
Fargo, N.D. (21,061) 70 Springfield, Ill. (50,183) 
Fort Worth, Tex. (106,482) Springfield, Mass. (120,563) 
Great Falls, Mont. (24,127) 5 St. Joseph, Mo. (77,039) 

I , Pa. (75,917) _ 80 St. Lp»*™ 4. (772,897) 








South Bend, Indiana 
and Albany, New York— 


Business forecast for November 100% 


Two cities out of over 100 in the United States 
and Canada where, according to forecasts from 
Wellesley Hills, business is and will be good. 


Business 1s good in South Bend,—a fact, not an 
unfounded slogan. 


National advertisers in the South Bend News- 
Times will bear us out. 


SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher W. R. ARMSTRONG, Advertising Manager 
Foreign Representatives 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, INC. 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 








Venida Finds a Way to Merchan- 
dise a Rival Line 


Finding the Niche Each Has to Fill, the Solution 


By E. B. Weiss 


ANY a reader of Printers’ 
4 InxK has in some secret cubby- 
hole a meritorious article for 
which he is certain there is await- 
ing a responsive market. Every 
little while he removes it from its 
hiding-place for silent contem- 
plation, only to replace it with 
a half-repressed sigh. For this 
orphan is a rival of the favorite 
son. You know, you can’t eat 
your cake and have it. 

Perhaps these manufacturers 
will find the key that will deliver 
their repressed products in a study 
of the solution applied to this very 
problem by the Rieser Company, 
New York, maker of Venida Hair 
Nets. 

Hair nets are of two kinds: 
a single-mesh and a double-mesh 
net. It is the former on which the 
has_ been 
built. A few years ago double- 
mesh nets appeared like a pall of 
smoke on the horizon, The de- 
mand steadily grew. Of course it 
had to be satisfied. Reluctantly, 
the manufacturers met the call for 
the two-ply net. 

Why “reluctantly”? For one 
thing, the new net possessed 
greater wearability than the old. 
The plain truth is that no one 
wanted to push it, simply because 
it wore so long. There were other 
reasons in addition, of which 
more later. 

All this time, Venida was ad- 
vertising and enjoying a good 
business. In fact, it might be 
mentioned here that the Rieser 
Company’s sales total is now run- 
ning far ahead of last year’s 
record. But people were becom- 
ing thrifty. Economy was almost 
a national byword. Why not cash 
in on this trend? The double- 
mesh nets were there waiting to 
be exploited. They would wear, 
under ordinary conditions, three 
times as long as the single-mesh 
net. There was an economy ap- 
peal with a vengeance. 


big Venida business 


It is no more than human na- 
ture to feel an irresistible desire 
to go after the market which your 
competitor is slighting with al- 
most a reckless disregard of what 
the consequences may be. That 
accounts, undoubtedly, for the ad- 
vent of first one manufacturer and 
then another into extensive mer- 
chandising of the double-mesh 
net. 

Everyone wanted his fingers in 
the double-ply pie. What could 
be more natural, then, than a price- 
cutting war? A price was shaded 
here, another there. In jig-time 
they were being cut openly. Soon 
they were down from $16.50 to 
$14 a gross. 

Then Venida started looking up. 
Double-mesh nets were selling, 
there was no getting away from 
that. But instead of rushing in, 
the Rieser Company was willing 
to let the scramble go on, perhaps 
fall behind a bit if necessary, and 
plan things so there would be no 
disastrous back-fire. For it must 
be remembered the business had 
been built on a single-mesh foun- 
dation and any step that threat- 
ened the original business natural- 
ly had to be given more than a 
moment’s thought. 


ITS MARKET BY CREATING 
A COMPETITOR 


HOLDING 


The company decided it wanted 
to eat its cake and keep-it, too 
Here’s how it was done, as told 
to Printers’ INK by Norvin H. 
Rieser, president of the company. 

“Our first step,” he said, “was 
to put the two nets on the same 
plan as far as price went; $12 a 
gross. That was lower than other 
prices quoted at the time for nets 
of the same grade as Venida. It 
meant retailers could sell both nets 
at two for a quarter. 

“One would naturally think such 
a move would complicate matters. 
I can hear readers asking: ‘How 
do you expect to get women to 
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buy a single-mesh net when they 
can get the double, wearing three 
times as long, at the same price?’ 

“Right here is where an impor- 
tant feature ‘of feminine psychol- 
ogy steps in. Consider the rea- 
sons for the existence of the hair 
net. It is worn, first of all, to 
keep the hair in place. But most 
women require not only that but 
also the factor of invisibility. 

“Why are hair nets made in dif- 
ferent shades? Simply so that any 
woman can go into a store and 
purchase a net that will match 
the color of her hair perfectly. 
If it were not for the desire for 
invisibility you may be certain we 
would cut down the number of 
our shades drastically. The re- 
sulting economy is easily pictured. 

“But the foolishness of such a 
course is obvious. When it is 
understood, then, that the double- 
mesh net is quite noticeable, it 
will be seen that it has a disad- 
vantage that even price cannot 
overcome. Women will not stint 
on such things. Not those, any- 
way, who are careful about their 
appearance, and, of course, the 
majority of women are. 

“Since we were aware of this 
feminine trait, it was clear to us 
that the market for double-mesh 
nets was limited. For sport occa- 
sions and in those sections of the 
country where living conditions 
and the class of inhabitants were 
such as to preclude any possibility 
of neatness, or fashion, call it 
what you will, being the upper- 
most consideration, we _ realized 
there would be a demand for the 
double-mesh net. 

“But that was a market we had 
never succeeded in reaching to any 
great extent. The athletically in- 
clined woman, aware of the deli- 
cateness of the single-mesh net, 
was usually content to let her hair 
hang loosely and disregard the 
niceties of dress in the exhilara- 
tion of the sport. The other class 
could not afford the single net. 
That is not to be taken as mean- 
ing this market did not figure in 
our sales total. Our sales to both 
classes amounted to a_ healthy 
figure. But it was nowhere near 
the total to which it could be 
brought. 
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“Viewing the situation in th: 
light it is clear there is no cor 
flict between the two nets. Tha 
is, not if they are merchandise 
correctly. It reduces itself to 
purely merchandising propositior 
and, incidentally, I think the sam: 
applies to many other rival ar 
ticles which manufacturers ar 
afraid to put on the market. The 
are ‘rivals’ only as far as_ th 
selling plan back of them permits 

“In our own case each net ha 
its own niche to fill. It merely 
required an analysis of feminin 
characteristics and an examina 
tion of our sales records, which 
showed what sections of the 
country favored the different net: 
—our knowledge of the industry 
told us the reason for this sec- 
tional favoritism—to get the basic 
fundamentals, the foundation, on 
which an advertising and mer- 
chandising campaign could be 
built that would enable us to eat 
our cake and keep it, too.” 


REBATE ESTABLISHED CONFIDENCE 


When the price cut was made, 
double-mesh nets purchased at 
$16.50 were in stock in 18,000 
stores throughout the country. 
Obviously, to get the new price 
accepted as a_ standard imme- 
diately—and quick action was im- 
perative—something had to be 
done that would enable retailers 
to dispose of their old stock with- 
out loss. The solution called for 
a sheer boldness that is hard to 
beat. 

A letter was sent to every re- 
tailer on the company’s list. 

This announced the price reduc- 
tion and a questionnaire attached 
to it asked among other questions : 
“How many Venida Double-Mesh 
Hair Nets have you in stock?” 
Remember this query was put to 
18,000 dealers and that the rebate 
was $4.50 a gross. There was no 
checking up the truthfulness or 
accuracy of their statements. It 
was an honor system, pure and 
simple. 

Hundreds of retailers answered 
that question with a _ simple 
“None.” They would have been 
quite safe in putting down a gross 
or two. No one could, no one 


would, contest their claim. But 
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SECRET PLACES OF THE HEART 


A dramatization of Freud, as “‘Out- 

lines of History,’”’ is the drama- 

tization of civilization’s develop- B i 
ment. The central figure is a y 
successful business man. 


H. G. Wells 
CONSTANTINE, KING OF GREECE . VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
G. BERNARD SHAW . FRAZIER HUNT . GEORG BRANDES q 


DR. RICHARD GRELLING . CAMILLE FLAMMARION 
H. G. WELLS . DONN BYRNE . WALT MASON 
OWEN JOHNSON . BRUNO LESSING 
FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER 
REX BEACH 
K.C.B. 


Hearst's 


119 WEST 40 STREET, NEW YORK 
Kenneth M. Goode, Editor Richard H. Waldo, Publisher 





Did you know this? Hearst’s International now ranks fifth in 
volume of circulation among all general monthly magazines. 
“Bought Because It's Wanted” 

35 Cents 
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they entered into the spirit of the 
offer. True, the rebates are going 
to amount to thousands of dollars. 
But Mr. Rieser feels that it is 
money well spent. The other 
queries were designed to obtain 
important market information and 
it is natural to assume merchants 
are going to answer them fully in 
view of the rebate offer. 

In the advertising, which ap- 
pears mainly in the rotagravure 
sections of newspapers, the copy 
will mention both nets. But the 
treatment will be so skilful that 
a preference for the single-mesh 
net will be built up without any 
apparent knocking of the other. 
Something like this will be the 
rule: “Venida double-mesh hair 
nets can now be bought two for 
twenty-five cents, same price as 
the single-mesh. We recommend 
double-mesh for dressing your 
hair with the water wave, for 
strenuous work and economy. 

“Venida single-mesh nets will 
always appeal to fastidious women 
for dress wear.” 

Boiled down, this account of 
what has stirred a $50,000,000 
industry during the last few 
months is a story of a manufac- 
turer with sufficient vision to turn 
what promised to be a blow to his 
sales into a condition favorable to 
his business. It may be too early 
to predict success for the plan, 
but, as Printers’ INK has often 
pointed out, it is courage and 
vision — and advertising — that 
business needs most today. The 
Rieser Company has all three es- 
sentials and this year’s sales total 
testifies to their soundness. 


Join Palmer Advertising 
Service 

Olin R. Smith, former advertising 
manager of the Boyce Moto-Meter 
Company, has joined the staff of the 
Palmer Advertising Service, New York. 
R. F. Wistehuff has joined the art de- 
partment of this organization. 


Buys Johnston Overseas 
Service 

Control of the Johnston Overseas 
Service, advertising agency, New York, 
has been purchased by George C. Ved- 
der. The agency will be continued un- 
der the name of Vedder Overseas 
Service, Inc. 
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Gillette Safety Razor Behind 
on Orders 


Frank J. Fahey, vice-president of the 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., says to the 
Boston News Bureau: 

“Since my return from Europe, two 
weeks ago, I have been surprised to 
hear all the talk in Boston about un- 
employment, and I don’t understand 
what it all means. 

“Our company is producing over 
35,000 Gillette razors each working day 
and we are 536,000 razors behind on 
our orders. This compares with 4,000 
razors produced each day one year ago. 

“We plan to increase production, but 
can’t get the help. 

“We sold and shipped 480,210 Gil 
lette razors in August, the biggest 
month in the company’s history. 

“We need 250 to 300 girls from 
eighteen to thirty-five years of age—we 
have advertised persistently in the Bos 
ton papers, but we don’t get the re- 
sponse. This, despite the fact that our 
plant has always been a desirable place 
for employment. 

“We have sold as many Gillette 
razors up to September 15, 1921, as in 
the twelve months of 1920, and are pre 
paring for a large fall and Christmas 
campaign. 

“One customer, who never bought a 
razor from us before has ordered 400, 
000 since July 15. 

“In fact, we find trade showing 
marked signs of improvement. ~ 
is easier, bills are being discounted and 
we think business in America is on the 
eve of a great revival.” 


C. F. McCahill Joins Verree 
& Conklin 


Charles F. McCahill has resigned as 
vice-president of the Tucker Advertis 
ing Agency, New York, and is now 
with the New York office of Verree & 
Conklin, newspaper representatives. 

Prior to Mr. McCahill’s connection 
with the Tucker agency, he was for a 
number of years manager of the mer 
chandising department of the Boston 
Herald. 


Columbia Battery Campaign in 
Farm Papers 


A campaign in agricultural publica- 
tions will be started within a_ short 
time for Columbia dry storage batteries, 
made by the National Carbon Co., 
Cleveland. The campaign will be 
directed by the Wm. H. Rankin Com 
pany, New York. 





H. S. Beecher in New Work 


H. S. Beecher, formerly sales and 
advertising manager of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. of Canada, has re- 
cently become connected with the 
Society Brand Clothes, Limited, Mon 
treal, taking charge of the sales and 
advertising departments. 
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sT. LOUIS 


* Your Economical Market 


— 
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Cheaper Freight R 


f : ' i 
7 St Louis Fashion Shou 


‘St. keute-lts Trade Zone 


T. LOUIS is one big city in the United States that is going out into 
its trade zone to get business for its industries and wholesale houses. 
When other cities, and business in general, were retrenching and wait- 

ing for times to improve, St. Louis appropriated city funds to go out and 
make business better. It is spending $50,000 this year to build business 
for St. Louis. 


Advertisements in 129 newspapers in 19 States gave definite reasons 
why it is profitable for merchants to buy their stocks in St. Louis. The 
St. Louis Fashion Show in the Municipal Open-Air Theater in Forest 
Park furnishes these buyers with an annual exposition of latest styles. 
The success of this new spirit of municipal co-operation is shown by com- 
ments from newspapers in widely separated cities: 


St. Louis is engaged in a novel The St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
advertising campaign. ooting its merce makes a strong appeal to 
horn in this fashion, St. Louis will the merchants of the South to buy 
spend $50,000 this year.—Messen- in St. Louis. — Augusta Herald, 
ger & Chronicle, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Augusta, Ga. 

Among the go-ahead concerns of The St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
the present time must be listed the merce has inaugurated a _ nation- 
City of St. Louis.—Wichita Eagle, wide campaign that will mean big 
Wichita, Kan. things for St. Louis.—Arizona Re- 


The St.. Louis Chamber of Com- Publican, Phoenix, Ariz. 






merce is managed by men of vision 

—who know the best and cheapest 

way to stimulate community build- 

\’ ice News, Tuscaloosa, 
a. 


The St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce is putting on a large scale 
of advertising in newspapers 
throughout the Southwest trade 
territory. — Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Texas. 


The merchants of St. Louis have 
facts and figures, and are certainly 
live wires.—Marion Daily Chron- 
icle, Marion, Ind. 


The appeal of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce to mer- 
chants everywhere is bound to 
bring buyer and seller together on 
a basis of equity and _ economy.— 
Kansas City Kansan, Kansas City, 


Kan. 


Write today for our booklet, “St, Louis as THE Manufacturing Center.” 








General Secretary 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, USA. 

















Super-Display by Means of 
Cleverness of Layout 


Really Remarkable Things That Can Be Done to Gain Attention- 
Compelling Value for Small-Space Advertising 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HERE is a problem in the 

production of advertising that 
never grows old, never loses its 
fascination for the planner of 
campaigns: making small-space 
display stand out conspicuously. 
The need and the possibilities are 
greatest, of course, in the case of 
newspaper campaigns, 

The newspaper page is a battle- 
ground, a sort of chess board, 
upon which some 
lively display games 


are played; conflicts 
lost or won, accord- 
ing to the acknowl- 


edged ingenuity of the 
“visualizer.” 

Someone asked a fa- 
mous French painter, 


masterful when studied in proof 
form, only to find that the massive 
five- and seven-column illustrated 
giants shriek their prior rights 
Display is a problem in relative 
values. 

At this writing there are a num- 
ber of advertisers employing the 
“We-will-not-be-overlooked” idea 
It may be of value to others, to 
dissect these campaigns and dis 
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points a moral: 

“My paintings,” he 
said, “are small. I 
am virtually a minia- 
ture artist. Almost everyone else 
exhibiting tries to see how much 
canvas he can cover. 

“TI might produce masterpieces, 
and I fear they would not receive 
recognition, because they would 
not be seen. Magnitude of. size 
is an obsession with so many peo- 
ple and critics. My poor little 
things are quite overshadowed. 
The competition against them is 
really unfair. But those frames 
of mine—they are so atrocious 
and so striking that they make 
people come over to my corner. 
Such—such is art!” 

Advertisers often produce at- 
tractive small-space campaigns, 
perfect in every detail, and really 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT PREVENTS 
CROWDING BY ITS LARGER NEIGHBORS 


cover their peculiar powers of 
physical attraction. 

Lifebuoy Soap is running two- 
and three-column display in an 
extensive list of daily papers. It 
is well-nigh impossible to lose 
sight of the fact that this adver- 
tiser has thrown his hat into the 
ring, although modest space is 
used. The working principle is 
not complex. It consists of a 
vigorous showing of the soap, 
projecting from the container, 
plus unique strategic use of pe- 
culiarly fashioned border lines 
that completely enclose the brief 
text. And this text is set in large, 
bold type, freely spaced for legi- 
bility. There are no accessories, 
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ADVERTISING 








Not *‘Subject to Delay’’ 


[ DELIVERY dates are important 


in the sale of service—no less 
than in merchandise. 


te the purpose of an 
annual conference your 
advertising counsel might 
be located in Paris or Hong 
Kong. But if an agency is 
to be worth most to its cli- 
ents, its services should be 
instantly available. 


This agency holds that a 
part of its duty is to gain 


its clients’ confidence so as 
to be called upon for special 
co-operation; to assist in 
turning some unexpected 
opportunity into sales influ- 
ence; to help determine mer- 
chandising and sales policy. 


For these reasons the cli- 
ents of this agency are lo- 
cated within easy reach of 
Buffalo. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N.} Y, 





MOSS CHASE 
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They Couldn’t Afford to Cancel 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
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--------- Dotted line shows average of four-year 
record” of September Advertising of fifty magazines. 
Solid line shows four-year record of Septem- 
ber Advertising in Normal Instructor- Primary Plans. 


HILE advertisers and agencies have been 

sending cancellations broadcast, NORMAL 

INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS has more 

than held its own—it has grown in volume 
of advertising and is still growing. The September 
and October numbers—which completed the maga- 
zine’s thirtieth year of publication—were the two 
largest numbers, from an advertising standpoint, in 
its entire history. Unusual—isn't it? But the reason 
is readily apparent. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRI- 
MARY PLANS is continuing to pay advertisers in all 
lines because its School Teacher Subscribers have 
positions that are secure and monthly pay checks 
that are sure, and on the average they are receiving 
61 per cent larger salaries than they did four years 
ago. Naturally, they are spending more money in 
providing for their personal and professional needs. 
School Boards also have been granted larger appro- 
priations. In spite of conditions in general this year, 
the people reached by NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS are prosperous—that’s why ad- 
vertisers are unwilling to cut off this prolific source 
of business now. It’s a good time to hold on to a 
producer. And remember—the 150,000 Teachers who 
subscribe to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY 
PLANS are molding the thoughts and desires of the 
millions of children in their classrooms. Ask our 
advertisers what this means to them—or ask your 
agency what kind of a showing NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS is making for other clients. 


Circulation 150,000. Rate 80 cents per agate line. 


F. A. OweEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
708 REPUBLIC BLDG., 110 W. 34TH STREET 


Cc. E. GARDNER, : GEO. V. RUMAGE. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER & EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
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no backgrounds, It all simmers 
down to a trick mortise, of odd 
shape, the package and plenty of 
white space. 

One peculiarity of the series is 
a tie-up that makes these strange- 
shaped loops as mortises appear to 
come from the pack- 
age: the goods tell 
their own story, as it 
were. The humorous 
artist who, wishing 
to make his characters 
speak, draws a loop 
from their mouths 
and letters in the 
text, might well have 
served as the basic in- 


spiration, 2 
But here is what 
happens when these 


striking compositions 
are placed on the 
newspaper page. The 

rcular loops, be- 
cause of their very 
shape, and due in no 
small measure to 
the character of the 
border lines them- 
selves, command in- 
stant attention. They 
are totally unlike any 
of the surrounding 
material. Composi- 
tion has given them 
the necessary individ- 
uality to attract. 

A lengthy series, in 
newspapers, for the 
American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, three 
columns in width, se- 
cures extraordinary 
optical attraction, due 
to massive black bor- 
ders, indented at each 
corner, All illustra- 
tions are in wood-cut 
technique and therefore different 
from the conventional newspaper 
type of design. We attribute 
much of the success of the news- 
paper campaign for Fruit of the 
Loom products to two analyzed 
features: the advertisements have 
no borders. Easily 80 per cent 
of other advertising is hedged in 
by border effects. This campaign 
has departed from the practice of. 
a single large illustration and, 
interspersed through large areas 
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of white space, scatters small, 
snappy, black and white decora- 


tive vignettes. 
The Joint Coffee Trade Pub- 
licity Committee has started in on 
another newspaper series. 
it that these advertisements 


Why is 
“stand 








After a hard day— 
You're hot, sticky, tired out, 
nerves on edge. 

Try a Lifebuoy bath. 

Rub the big, creamy lather 
in thoroughly. 

You'll come out cool, fresh, 
rested—skin tingling with 
health and comfort. 
It never fails. Try it! 












The famous RED cake with the 
delightful bealth odor. 





THE UNUSUAL BORDER FOR THE TEXT GETS ATTENTION 
FOR THIS SMALL-SPACE ADVERTISEMENT 


out,” refusing to suffer from jux- 
taposition with all of the varied 
competition, type and picture, 
around and about it? The analysis 
is again simple: in this campaign 
no illustrations are employed. 
The majority of other advertis- 
ing is illustrated. Sets of fine 
ruled lines, in various peculiar 
widths, now and again filled-in 
with lines running in the opposite 
direction, provide a_ distinctive 
frame—a restful, sturdy, unyield- 
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ing sort of hedge that keeps out 
competition. Inside this, there are 
always wide white margins. Gen- 
erous space is allotted to the hand- 
lettered headlines—headlines that 
feature the word coffee—and a 
surprising number of people are 
interested in coffee, to begin with. 
If something is being said about 
it, their curiosity is aroused. The 
typography beneath is squared off 
with mathematical precision. 

Keep in mind that the accounts 
mentioned here aré national cam- 
paigns; that they are constructed 
to hold their heads above the 
widest possible range of display 
competition. Moreover, the space 
used is, in the main, rather small. 
The problem has been to make 
this small space attract an un- 
usual amount of attention. 

Recent advertising of White 
Rose Tea is of scientific construc- 
tion. Complex picture ideas have 
been immediately set aside in 
favor of themes that permit of 
poster handling by the artist, as 
a frame for a very small amount 
of text. These frames are for 
display purposes but are in the 
spirit of the copy nevertheless. An 
example is the outline of a teapot 
at the top of the space, pouring 

long stream of tea into a cup 
at the bottom. This design is 
placed against wide areas of solid 
black background. 

For a generation, at least, one- 
column advertising for Cuticura 
has commanded attention because 
of a distinctive style of pen il- 
lustration. The drawings are in 
delicate outline and have no de- 
tail whatsoever. How then, you 
might ask, if the illustrations are 
so delicate, can they stand up be- 
side strategetically heavy drawings 
in newspaper space? Does not 
the heavy black of competing ac- 
counts weaken them? 

There is something very pe- 
culiar about this. By virtue of 
contrast, these little displays are 
conspicuous. They attract because 
they are actually set. off, as by a 
frame, from heavier display. 

An advertising man was asked 
why the very small two-column 
space used for “Chek” managed 
to “grab the eye.” There is noth- 
ing extravagant in the designing. 
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His answer was positive and 
immediate. “The very name 
‘Chek,’ in heavy black, does it. 


It is the first thing you see. It 
is a comparatively new product 
The mind and eye both query tliat 
word, It has never been seen /je- 
fore. The same thing took place 
when Lux was put on the mariet 
and continued until much adver- 
tising made its appearance more 
acceptable.” Here is a case, then, 
where a word, vividly drawn and 
of an eccentric character, served 
to attract attention, independent 
of other factors. 

The problems and possibilities 
of composition constitute an 
vertising study of the most im- 
portant kind. If you want to be 
seen and heard, you must be pos- 
sessed of individuality — marked 
individuality. It is equally true 
of advertising. 


Will Advertise in Northwest 
The Mitchell Advertising Agenc: 
Inc. of Minneapolis, has secured the 
account of the United Stores Supply 
Co. of that city. Newspaper adver 
tising will be used in the Northwest, 
advertising ‘“‘Lavo-Kleen,” a _ cleaning 
compound for crockery and enamel 
ware. 


Will Teach Trade Journalism 
at Northwestern University 
The Joseph Medill School of Jour 


nalism of Northwestern University, Chi 
cago and Evanston, has added a cours¢ 
on trade journalism to its curriculum 
It will be under the direction of Pro 

fessor Frank B. Thayer, recently of the 
Washington State College. 


D. A. Ivins with with “American 
Fruit Grower” 


D. A. Ivins, who for two years has 
been on the advertising staff of The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, has joined 
the advertising department of _ the 
American Fruit Grower, Chicago, and 
will travel the Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana territory. 


——— 
Woolworth Sales Increase 
Sales of the F. W. Woolworth Con- 

pany for August amounted to $11,637, 

578—an increase of $558,931 over Au 
gust, 1921, or 5.05 per cent. 


Paper and Pulp Conference 2t 
Chicago 
The annual fali business conference 
of the American Paper & Puln Associa 
tion will be held at Chicago, Octobe: 
to November 3 
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Nearly $1,000,000,000 
Added to Southern 


Farmers’ Income 


This stupendous sum is the result of cotton 
increasing in value about $60.00 per bale during 
the past 90 days, and the increase in price of 
seed. 


This means that the Southern farmer is pay- 
ing up back debts, and buying freely of his 
accumulated needs and wants. There hasn’t 
been a better time in the past twelve months 
to go after business in the South, and through 


the columns of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


With a quarter million circulation, at a 
rate of $1.50 per line, THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER offers quality circulation with suffi- 
cient quantity to bring the rate back to pre-war 
and about as low or lower than any other worth- 
while farm paper in the country. 


To hesitate now is to lose Southern busi- 
ness. Don’t do it. Let THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER help secure your share of the busi- 


ness. 


For more detailed information, write— 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 









Watuace C, RicHarpson, Inc., 


STANDARD FarM Papers, Inc., 





Eastern Representative, 
95 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative, 
1109-1117 Transportaiton Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Packard 
Newspaper Campaign 
Bringing R Results 


HE Packard rd Motor Car Com- 
pany’s campaign in mnews- 
papers, representing an investment 
of $250,000, which started during 
the last week in August, and which 
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The Packard Single-Six was not built in a 
day. The principles underlying its design, 
the shill devoted to is construction, were 
patiently developed through more than 
twenry years, Every mile you drive this 
car pays back to you the reward of the 
are and expericnce that go into its manu 

facture. Already, more than 4,000 Single- 
See owners know how perfectly it joins 
true Packard quality to the economical 
advantages of moderate size. Originally the 
Packard Single-Six touring car was priced 
975, Detroit. 
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TYPE OF PACKARD’S NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


will cover a total period of five 
weeks, is having an effect on Sep- 
tember sales. 

James T. Aubrey, advertising 
manager, said on September 13: 
“Now that the campaign has been 
running for about three weeks, 
and we are well toward the-middle 
of September, we are mighty well 
pleased with our investment. The 
general improvement and the very 
healthy retail sales figures that 
have been coming in to us since 
Labor Day have more than justi- 
fied the wisdom of this expendi- 
ture. 

“We were confident when we 
planned this campaign that busi- 
ness would be good in September, 
and would come to those who ear- 
nestly went after it. Having that 
confidence in the automobile busi- 
ness, and being perfectly willing 
to bet our good money on it, we 
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offered to co-operate with all oi 
our dealers and distributors wh 
were willing to show a like co: 
fidence in themselves. The c 
operation on the part of our dis 
tributors has been practically on 
hundred per cent.” 


Western Golfers Will Hold 
Tournament 


The Western Advertising Golfers’ / 
sociation, of Chicago, will hold its la 
tournament of the present season 
October 11 at the Exmoor Country Clu), 
Highland Park, Ill. Special invitations 
have been sent to former members 1 
siding outside Chicago. Play will be 
thirty-six holes, and there will be priz 
for both medal and match play; a 
for the foursome having the oon I 
score, and for the winners and runners 
up in each flight. Ray G. Maxwell, 
the Butterick Publishing Co., is pre 
dent of the organization. 


A 
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Gulbransen-Dickinson Account 
to Critchfield 
Chi- 


The Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., 
cago, player-piano manufacturer, has 
appointed Critchfield & Co. of that city 
as its advertising representatives. The 
company’s national campaign will be 
continued, as will also selling operations 
through farm _ publications. Direct- 
mail matter will be used to augment 
these campaigns. 


Emdon Fritz, Jr., with Frank 
Presbrey 


Emdon Fritz, Jr., has joined the New 
York office of Frank Presbrey Co., Inc. 
Mr. Fritz has been advertising repre- 
sentative for Harper's Bazar in the 
New York office for the last two years 


Joins Charleston, W. Va., 
Agency 
Albert D. Williams, for four years 
manager of advertising of the Fulton, 
Mo., Gazette, has joined the Thomas D 
a ly Advertising Agency, Charlestor 


Toledo Advertising Club Joins 
Affiliation 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Toledo, Ohio, Advertis- 
ing Club it was decided to join the 
Affiliation of Advertising Clubs. 


California Advertising Conven- 


tion 
The California Advertising Service 
Association+ will hold its semi-annual 


convention at Catalina Island on Octo- 
er 
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“If I were a business 
executive” 


—says Richard Spillane in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger— 


If I were a business executive at the head of a large business, I would 
wk around ‘among my employes, make a list of the most promising 
oung men, go out to Wanamaker’s, buy some copies of “The Americaniza- 

tion of Edward Bok” and give a copy to each of my young men as a 
Christmas present. And I would do it as a business investment. 

Not for many years has there come from the presses a book that can 
do more to stimulate young men and point them to the right kind of a 
business success. This is the feeling in Chicago, where the big business 
men are buying the Bok book by a dozen at a time and giving it to their 
employes. In Cleveland a large manufacturing concern gave twenty 
copies and had to buy a dozen more to satisfy the executives themselves 
who asked for a copy. 

Mr. Bok has one chapter in his book, called “The Chances for Success,” 
which alone is worth the price of the book for an employer to get into the 
heads of his young men, while for business initiative and the grappling 
with business problems the book is a veritable mine for young men, and 

who has arrived as well, for that matter. 








The Americanization 


of Edward Bok 


The autobiography of a man whose life 
has been a marvel of well directed effort 


New, low-priced edition on sale everywhere 
Illustrated, $3.00 








FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Versatility in Advertising 


HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS selected this 

organization to prepare and place all copy on 
its nation-wide $30,000 Scenario Contest —another 
proof of McCutcheon-Gerson Service versatility 
and merchandising ability. This contest, the largest 
ever conducted by a newspaper, has been pre- 
eminently successful, and it is a simple statement 
of fact to say that the advertisements prepared and 
placed by McCutcheon-Gerscn Service have mate- 
rially assisted in obtaining this notable success. 


Serving as it does a wide variety of accounts, 
McCutcheon-Gerson Service is well fitted to aid 
you in placing your advertising message before 
the public. An unusually competent merchandis- 
ing and counsel staff is at your disposal. Finding 
out more about us will not obligate you in any way. 


Let us tell you more about McCutcheon-Gerson 
Service versatility and its application 
to your situation. 


McCUTCHEON-GERSON SERVICE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


19 West 44th Street 48 St. Martin’s Lan: 
Telephone: 2 64 West Randolph Street 


Murray Hill 9914 Telephone: State 8846 
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Vigilance Committee 
and Bureaus in New 


Organization 


A [. a conference of Better 
{% Business Bureau officers and 
managers and Nationa! Vigilance 
Committee executives at Denver, 
Co!., on September 22 and 23, a 
new organization, the National 
Better Business Bureau Commis- 
sion, was formed. 
he charter membership of the 
new Organization is made up of 
the National Vigilance Committee 
and twenty-five local bureaus and 
commissions in attendance at the 
conference, as follows: Akron, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, De- 
troit, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louis- 
ville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Oakland, Peoria, Richmond, Sac- 
ramento, San Diego, San Fran- 
isco, Seattle, St. Louis, Tacoma, 
Terre Haute, Toledo, Tulsa, 
Washington, 
The members of the board of 
governors elected are: Edward 
L. Greene, Cleveland and George 
S. Langland, Minneapolis, repre- 
nting bureaus and commissions, 
Richard H. Lee, H. J. Kenner 
and William P. Greene, represent- 
ng National Vigilance Committee. 
rhe object of the new organi- 
ition was defined as “to amalga- 
mate truth-in-advertising organi- 
zations into a uniform body and 
romote standardization methods 
organization and _ operation.” 
Following a discussion of fur- 
iture advertising the conference 
lecided to call a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of furniture interests 
| representatives of the Com- 
mission to develop standards in 
hat line. Manufacturers and re- 
tailers in all lines will be asked to 
liminate misleading trade names 
and terms. As a result of the at- 
dance at the conference of E. C. 
\nstaedt, of the Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, a working agree- 
ment probably will be made with 
American Farm Bureau Fed- 
ion for the purpose of pro- 
cting farmers from fraudulent 
‘*k schemes. 
\mong other subjects discussed 
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at the conference were “Factors 
in manufacture and distribution 
involved in cases of misleading 
advertising in jewelry, furs, fur- 
niture, rugs, men’s tailoring and 
women’s ready-to-wear apparel” ; 

“Bureau sales services for retail- 


ers,” and “Before you invest—in- 


vestigate campaigns.” 


CHAS. W. PUGSLEY 

Chas. W. Pugsley, editor of The 
Nebraska Farmer, as recently announced 
in Printers’ Inx, has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture by 
President Harding. This is the third 
farm-paper man to have been placed in 
this important department of the Gov 
ernment during the last couple of years. 

T. Meredith, the lest Secretary of 
Agriculture under President Wilson, is 
publisher of Successful Farming, and 
Henry C. Wallace, the secretary in 
President Hz arding’s Cabinet, is publisher 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Mr. Pugsley’s appointment is another 
evidence of the President’s appreciation 
of the importance of distribution. That 
is the end of farming to which the De- 
partment of Agriculture will have to de- 
vote its attention during the next few 
years. It is the chief duty, therefore, 
»f the executives of this department to 
spread information, The Secretary and 
his assistants must understand the prob- 
lems of the farmer and be in sympathy 
with them, but primarily they must get 
the editorial slant on the work of the 
department. Mr. Pugsley served as first 
president of the American Association 
of Agricultural Editors, He has already 
served Secretary Wallace in reorganiz- 
ing the publicity work of the depart- 
ment. For ten years he was connected 
with the Nebraska College of Agricul- 
ture, where he: resigned to become editor 
of The Nebraska Farmer. 








How Advertising Has Cut Cost of 
Selling Clothing 


Fancy Salaries and Commissions Are Disappearing in Revolutionar 
Change Now Being Worked Out 


By C. M. Harrison 


NE of the star salesmen of 

a nationally known clothing 
manufacturer sold nearly a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods dur- 
ing the last year. 

He worked on a salary and 
commission basis. And of course 
the commission was several times 
larger than the salary. 

About a month ago the firm 
made final settlement with the 
salesman for the year, paying him 
all his accrued commissions. The 
tidy sum he received for his 
year’s work was more than Presi- 
dent Harding’s salary for twelve 
months—in fact, not far behind 
what the Government pays the 
President’s entire cabinet. Added 
to this were his traveling ex- 
penses. These were not incon- 
siderable, as would be expected 
from a salesman of that weight. 

After settlement had been made 
he was informed that in accord- 
ance with a newly adopted policy 
of the company his commissions 
for the coming year would be re- 
duced by a certain figure. The 
new rule deals with the whole 
subject of commission. It pro- 
vides that when a man’s sales 
reach a certain figure his commis- 
sion shall be reduced automat- 
ically. The plan amounts to what 
is really a sliding scale of com- 
mission. For.a certain amount of 
business there is a definite per- 
centage allowed. After that 
amount has been passed the com- 
mission decreases in proportion. 

Mr. High Powered Salesman 
promptly quit. So did an asso- 
ciate whose record for the year 
was almost as large. Since that 
time they have invested some cap- 
ital and expect shortly to enter 
business for themselves. They 
threaten to “do things” to the old 
firm. The latter, although a large 
firm, looks upon their plans with 
some apprehension. 





Incidents like the one mentioned 
mark the final phases of the tran- 
sition from the old to the new, 
which means that hereafter that 
kind of selling is going to cost 
less money. It already has been 
reduced greatly from what was 
the case a few years ago. It is 
going lower yet. 


SALESMEN’S GALA DAYS ARE PASSING 


Clothing concerns have been get- 
ting away steadily from the old 
dispensation under which the 
salesman practically owns his ter- 
ritory—in effect being actually in 
business for himself and using the 
house merely as a means of sup- 
plying his customers with the goods 
they bought from him, Under this 
plan, many a ten- or twelve-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-year salesman would 
pull down profits of thirty, forty 
or fifty thousand dollars in a year. 
The manufacturer in the ultimate 
working out of things was al- 
most at the salesman’s mercy. The 
latter could demand special dis- 
counts and credit concessions for 
favored customers. The manufac- 
turer would think he had to 
grant them. All this, of course, 
added immeasurably to the ex- 
pense of selling and to the general 
overhead. 

The system prevailed because 
the clothing manufacturers were 
dependent upon the salesmen for 
the good-will of their merchan- 
dise. They were not very widely 
different from those manufactur- 
ers, most of whose business is in 
making up private brands of 
goods for jobbers—who are really 
controlled by others and have no 
outstanding asset which they can 
actually call their own. 

The entire problem has not been 
worked out by any means, but - 
process is coming along with « 
couraging rapidity. It has bees 
forced somewhat by the necessi- 
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STATE FAIR of 
LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT 
11 Days, Beginning October 27th 


“You Can’t cAfford to 
Stay Away” 


This is the injunction now going 
out to the people of Louisiana and 
their neighbors. The State Fair of 
Shreveport is the second largest 
exposition of its kind in the South, 
and the greatest annual event held 
in the State. Hundreds of thou- 
In the words of Governor ands attend 
. JOHN M. PARKER, “The ‘Sands attend. 
i ne woh gage Em The mammoth display and expo- 
cultural weaith is admirably * 4° *r9° : 
shown at the State Fair; the Sition buildings of the Fair book 
great productiveness of its soil their space months in advance. 
is demonstrated; its industrial Appreciative of the enormous buy- 
development is shown; its ing power in attendance, manufac- 
progress in cattle breeding is “ 
exhibited; its manufacturing ‘turers, wholesalers and retailers 
interests are displayed. In take advantage of the occasion to 
short, for the period of the create or renew acquaintance with 


Fair, all of the vast wealth of 
Louisiana, industrial and nat- the people of the State. 


ural, is concentrated within the The annual STATE FAIR EDI- 
limits of the Fair Grounds. TION of the Times will be pub- 

lished on October 26th. The pro- 
gram of which begins on October 27th and will be the most 
widely and thoroughly read paper of the year. If you want to 
know the people of Louisiana, arrange to use this edition and 
each succeeding State Fair issue of the Times. No rate advance 
although circulation is enormously greater. 


ARRANGE YOUR SCHEDULES NOW TO 
USE THE TIMES DURING THE FAIR 


You Can’t cAfford to Stay -Away” 


The Hhreveport Times 


ROBERT EWING, Publisher 
JOHN D. EWING, Asso. Publisher 
Published Every Morning in the Year 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO., Western and Southern Representatives. 
S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Eastern Representatives. 
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This 

Sales and 
Advertising 
Executive 





is looking for an organiza- 
tion where his broad ex- 
perience can find full play. 





a broad visioned merchandiser alive 
to today’s opportunities. My fourteen 
years’ advertising and selling experi- 
ence ranges from copy-writer to solicitor 
and advertising manager; at present 
account executive with agency. Have 
practical experience in trade investiga- 
tions; familiar with most every channel 
of selling; know publications and 
agency practice; can direct large volume 
of detail. Have successfully applied 
this experience to increasing sales of 
Food Products, Furniture, Clothing, 
Farm Machinery, Tractors, Motor 
Trucks, Aluminum Utensils, Paints, etc. 
Accustomed to dealing with business 
heads; make friends quickly, and secure 
co-operation from those working with 
and under me Conceded one of the 
best ‘‘all-around” men in the business. 
Can Be Available About Sept. (5th. 
Age 37; married. Present salary, 
$5,000. Desire to hear from live 
agency, or from manufacturer whose plant 
and product provide sound basis for sales 
expansion. Address 
McDermott, 2348 Warren Ave., Chicago. 
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ties growing out of the era oi 
inflated values. 

Clothing manufacturers hav: 
had more than their full shar 
of tribulations incident to read 
justment. Many of them frankl 
admit that they are now payin 
the fiddler for the fun they ha 
when everything was flying hig 
Buyers demanded goods and wer 
willing to pay almost any pric 
they were asked. So rather tha 
interfere with production th 
manufacturers practically let th 
workers fix their own wages an 
then added that much more t 
the cost. Naturally no manufa 
turer is going to be quoted thus 
but a number have told me pri 
vately that this was exactly what 
happened. 


ADVERTISING STRENGTHENED MANI 
FACTURERS POSITION 


In this exigency the clothing 
manufacturers who had beer 
doing general advertising began to 
wake up to the fact that in and 
through their advertising they had 
created something that actually 
was their own and that relieved 
them in large measure from their 


old-time dependence upon _ the 
salesmen. _ ; 
Advertising, in short, is really 


the thing that has turned—or at 
least is turning—the trick. 

There never was a more vivid 
example of the power of adver- 
tising to decrease the selling cost 
than can be seen today in th¢ 
clothing business. High-priced 
salesmen are being weeded out 
for the reason that clothing manu- 
facturers are finding that advertis- 
ing is taking their place and can 
do their work much better and 
more economically than they ever 
did it, with the added advantag« 
that the company rather than the 
salesman owns the _ good-will 
created by the product. 

Conversations with the sales 
managers of a number of big 
clothing manufacturing concerns 
in such cities as Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Indianapolis and Cleve- 
land showed me beyond all argu 
ment that high-powered advertis- 
ing rather than the same quality 
of personal salesmanship is from 
now on going to be the mainstay 
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Away Down! 
and Below the Average! 


$5.03 is the average Milline rate of all 
newspapers in the United States, ac- 
cording to Benjamin Jefferson, Adver- 
tising Manager of Lyon & Healy. 


$3.15 is the Milline rate 
of the WATERLOO EVENING 
COURIER, which is $1.88 below the 
average. (Figures from the ‘‘Maximil- 
Minimil” column of the Standard Rate 
& Data Service, September, 1921, issue.) 
There are only thirty-seven daily news- 
papers in the United States having from 
fourteen to fifteen thousand circulation. 
The average Milline rate is $3.38, The 
WATERLOO EVENING COURIER is be- 
low the average, as noted—namely, $3.15. 


Waterloo is a 
Responsive Market 


We make this as a direct admitted statement. One of the many evi- 
dences of this fact is that the WATERLOO EVENING COURIER car- 
ried more national advertising in both 1919 and 1920 than any other 


week-day newspaper in Iowa. 


More Circulation Than Homes 


According to the latest official city estimate, there are 6,817 homes 
in the city of Waterloo. EVENING COURIER city of Waterloo 
circulation, 8,000. According to the latest A. B. C. audit, the 
WATERLOO EVENING COURIER had a net paid circulation of over 
15,000. This responsive market, this low Milline cost to cover it 
and the one strong newspaper needed, makes for the advertiser 


A Wonderful Opportunity 


Remember this the next time you go into IOWA—that you can best 
acquire the Waterloo responsive market by using the WATERLOO 
EVENING COURIER. 


Waterloo Evening Courier 


AND WATERLOO REPORTER 


AVERAGE 
MuLNE ff 
RATE 
























A. W. PETERSON, General Manager 


Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


_NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. Colonial Trust Bidg. 1109 Hobart Bldg. Peop.es Gas Bldg. 
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in selling clothing. The adver- 
tising, including direct-mail work, 
is taking on a more intensive 
tone. It is more intelligently con- 
ceived and more generally and 
forcefully applied. Concerns that 
have made a national name 
through magazine advertising are 
now supplementing this in an in- 
teresting and a forceful way by 
the use of newspapers to give it 
the most resultful kind of local 
application. Greater efforts than 
ever before are being expended 
on the dealer. An example of this 
is seen in Kuppenheimer’s course 
of instruction for retail salesmen, 
referred to recently in Printers’ 
InK. This is a real course in 
every particular. 

The net result is that the manu- 
facturers are finding that the old- 
time twin-six salesman is an 
expensive luxury and that he 
either must be disposed of or 
must work in with the new order 
of things. 

While some of the sales man- 
agers cannot talk for publication 
on account of the process of re- 
adjustment being not yet com- 
pleted, they are a unit in declaring 
they are on the right track and 
unhesitatingly give advertising the 
major part of the credit. They 
relate, also, some _ interesting 
stories about the turnover in their 
selling staffs that has come about 
since the war. One of the con- 
cerns that is not at all backward 
in telling of its modernized sales 
methods is H. Black & Company, 
of Cleveland, manufacturers of 
Wooltex garments for women. 

During a recent visit to Cleve- 
land I was told by H. J. Winsten, 
sales and advertising manager of 
that company, that the turnover in 
the road selling staff of the Wool- 
tex organization had been almost 
100 per cent since the war. The 
old-school salesmen had been dis- 
placed by men of a progressive 
type who could understand and 
sympathize with advertising and 
supplement it rather than fight it. 
They are being paid straight sal- 
aries—good salaries, too, which 
are graded according to their abil- 
ity and results gained. 

Mr. Winsten’ gives advertising 
the credit. 
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“Through our advertising,” he 
said, “we have created a name. 
When our men go out on the road 
they sell this name. They find 
their task vastly easier than was 
the case before advertising got in 
its work. Then the salesman had 
to create his own market. Now 
it is practically created for him. 

“His task is one of following 
up the advertising and putting on 
the finishing touch, The prelimi- 
nary work has been done. Thus 
the same amount of effort nat- 
urally sells more goods.” 

Mr. Winsten would not agree 
that advertising, working in this 
way, would change salesmen into 
order takers. Neither would G. E. 
Snyder, advertising manager of 
the Hirsh, Wickwire Company, of 
Chicago, with whom I discussed 
the matter later. 

“There always is room for a 
high-class salesman at a good sal- 
ary,” Mr. Snyder said, “who iden- 
tifies himself whole-heartedly with 
the new order of things.” 


PLENTY REMAINS FOR REAL SALES- 
MEN TO DO 


And Mr. Snyder has just about 
stated the whole truth. Advertis- 
ing is not all powerful. There 
remains much for the real sales- 
man to do in order that it may 
have a real chance to do what it 
can do. The salesman who can 
and will co-operate in this respect 
is bound to be in demand in the 
future as much as he ever was 
in the past. About the only dif- 
ference is that from now on he 
is not going to get his fancy com- 
mission. This, however, is his 
own bad luck. The fancy com- 
mission had to go because it had 
no real place in the selling scheme. 
We may feel a bit sorry for a 
gentleman who will now have to 
work for twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year in place of the 
thirty, forty or fifty that he used 
to get. Nevertheless, we have to 
admit that he was getting too 
much, The trouble with the whole 
plan was that a man’s compensa- 
tion was not decided altogether by 
his ability. The condition under 
which he worked was artificial 
and added just that much to the 
cost of selling. 
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All Better 


Than Average 


B. H. Jefferson, originator of 
The Milline System, says: “The 
average Milline rate for News- 
papers in the U. S. (48 states) 
is $5.03." 


That being true, these pa- 
pers offer attractive prices. 
They have always been below 
average on price and above 
average on service and results. 


Aurora 
Beacon-News 
Milline 
Elgin 
Courier 
Milline 
Joliet 
Herald-News 
Milline 

Avg. Milline 
for U. S. A. 5.03 
Figures quoted from the Maxi- 
mil—Minimil column in the 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
September, 1921, issue. 


3,52 


3.88 


3.30 





The papers circulate in 120 
cities and towns within 4,000 
square miles of Northern Illi- 
nois territory. Population 231,- 
000. Homes 51,000. Circulation 
42,000. Ask what we mean by 
“demonstration” and learn how 
to know something for sure. 


Northern Illinois 
Group 
Daily Newspapers 








Executive Offices 
Aurora, Ill. 
J. K. Groom, Mgr. Nat. Adv. 
Western Rep. Aurora, Ill. 


F. P. Alcorn, Marbridge Bldg. 
Eastern Rep. New York. 
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I am not trying here to mini 
mize the importance of the high 
class salesman who has been for 
tunate enough to bring in big 
business and gain a corresponding 
commission. But there is plenty 
of evidence to show that this in- 
teresting personage, so far as the 
clothing business is concerned, has 
been overestimated. He is impor- 
tant, but not so important as hx 
and some of his employers hav: 
believed. 

H. Black & Company had a ma: 
of this type who for a number o: 
years had had charge of Woolte> 
sales in an Eastern State. It wa 
pretty easy going for him be 
cause, as everybody knows, Wool 
tex advertising hits the bull’s-ey: 
right in the centre. The man’ 
sales volume and likewise his com 
mission reached large proportions 
But even at that an analysis 
showed that Wooltex was not 
selling nearly up to the volume 
that the company reasonably could 
expect in that large and populous 
State. The salesman was making 
big money and it was the com- 
pany’s idea that this influenced 
him not to put forth his utmost 
efforts. 

Eventually—and this was along 
in January of the present year— 
he was displaced by a newcomer, 
thoroughly in sympathy with the 
Wooltex advertising policy and al- 
together content to build so as to 
finish the selling structure for 
which the advertising laid such a 
broad foundation in that State. 
Sales Manager Winsten is author- 
ity for the statement that since the 
new man took hold the sales in 
that State have almost doubled. 
Here we see an example of satis- 
factory commission arrangements 
having an effect exactly opposite 
of what was intended. It all de- 
pends upon the man, of course. 

You can find hardly a big cloth- 
ing manufacturing organization 
today where the old-time commis- 
sion idea with the salesman prac- 
tically owning his territory has 
not been displaced or where prep- 
arations are not being made to do 
so. This statement will be con- 
troverted, I suppose, but in a lit- 
tle while it will’ be found to be 
a conservative assertion of fact. 
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“Giant Ads” Get the Cash! 


Your general publicity has awakened interest. 
The victim has mentally accepted your arguments 
for your product. He is persuaded. He saunters 
forth unsuspecting. He passes the store where 
your goods are sold. STOP! One of your 


“Giant Ads” 


has gripped him. Here it is—your argument again—but twice 
—three times—as effective. Right here the victim can get your 
product. If he hesitates he is lost. HE HESITATES! (Curtain.) 


We know how to make “Giant Ads” so that they faithfully 
reproduce all the zest, all the smash of the original in one, two or 
more colors. We will make as many or as few as you need, 


make them as cheap as a good job can be done for, and deliver H 

them as we promise. Write for samples and our rate card. | 
We are also specialists in reproducing and printing enlarge- 

ments, reductions or facsimiles of Maps, Charts, Diagrams, BI 

Office and Factory Forms, Data Books, Code Books, Line Draw- 5 

ings, Photographs, Wash Drawings, Legal Exhibits—in short F 


anything printed, typewritten or drawn. This is a specialty 
we have developed and no one has yet equaled our service. 
Our equipment for producing broadsides and other large sheets 
is second to none. Write for our booklet. 

NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


117 East 24th Street New York 
Phones: Madison Square 9676, 9677, 9124, 10258 
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BULLDOG tenacity makes Telephone 
Directory Advertising successful ad- 
vertising. Continual reiteration leaves a 
lasting impression. 

Every issue of the Telephone Direc- 
tory is in use for at least four months 
and is consulted as frequently the last 
day as the first. That’s high frequency 
advertising. The selling message is there 
at the buying moment. 


Our rates for this service of persistent 
reminding will convince you that Tele- 
phone Directory Advertising is Econom- 
ical. An 80% renewal proves the value. 

Our nearest Commercial Office will 
arrange with you for space in the new 
issue. —New York Telephone Company. 
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If names could be used here, no 

room would be left for doubt. 
“This is a delicate question you 

ask me,” one of the sales man- 


agers said. “I don’t mind telling paper reaches both 
you for your own information.that: 


we are working ts, of, iy a the merchant and 
ness on the basis of a full fledge : . 
advertised line. And while it is buyer. Its circula 
bound to work out some radical tion 1s sufficiently 
changes in our future selling pol- 
icy, we would not like to go into large to create the 
print right now to this effect. — mass movement 
general advertising was decided : ° 
upon primarily because the limit that is essential to 
of our volume of business seemed produce effective 
dealer demand. It 


to be about reached without ad- 
gives that necessary 


Tae daily tiews- 


Information regarding 
these shopping cen- 


vertising. We could depend upon 
the gradual growth of volume, due 
to the merit of our merchandise, 4 
but even this would not cause us tie-up between the 
to grow fast enough. A policy of dealer and manu- 
depending so largely upon sales- 7 
men, — very Ae wry _— facturer. Circula- 
measured by one standard, did not ° ° 
bring us the business we had a eer m= your deal- 
right to expect. We believe ad- ers’ territory is the 
vertising is the thing that can do . : 
it. And beginning now we are circulation you 
going to place our emphasis upon should buy. 
advertising rather than upon sales- 
— Boston Globe 

One Chicago concern, in con- x 
— to ange | ee in the Baltimore Sun 
clothing business, sharply opposes le 
the idea of interfering with the New York Times 
a — a of Minneapolis Tribune 
us territory. it bases its idea on . ° 
the point that it takes better sales- San Fr ancisco Bulletin 
manship to sell a boy’s suit today St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
at $7.50 than it did ten years ago Philadelphia Publi 
at $2.50. Hence it gives its sales- adelphia Public Ledger 
men every possible encouragement 

in a commission way—even going 

so far as to allow them commis- 

sion on business worked up in 
their territories through direct- 
mail methods with which they 
have absolutely nothing to do. 

Yet the sales manager of this 
organization, in the midst of a 
defense of his policy, made the 
significant admission that a num- 
ber of his men at present had 
taken out more money than ac- 
tually was coming to them. This 
he attributed among other things 
to the reduction in sales volume, 
the higher traveling expenses and 
longer periods passed on the road 
than has been the case hereto- 
fore. In other words, heavy sell- 











ters and trade condi- 
tions will be gladly 
furnished by the ad- 
vertising departments 
of these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


Derroir Sr. Lous 
701 Ford Bldg. 401 Globe-Domocrat Bldg. 























Specialty 
Manufacturers 
Attention 


Do You Need 
a General Manager 
and Organizer? 


Qualifications 


1. Ten years’ experience as 
general executive with 
national specialty manu- 
facturer. 


2. Thorough and practical 
knowledge of sales, ad- 
vertising, production and 
accounting. 

3. Proven ability to direct 
and co-ordinate to pro- 
duce profits and growth. 


4. Sound judgment, imagi- 
nation, self-control and 
resourcefulness. 


5. Sincerity and honesty of 
purpose that build confi- 
dence and secure from 
others the loyal, enthusi- 
astic and sustained sup- 
port necessary-for contin- 
uous success. 


6. Age 40, ee mar- 
ried, perfect health. 


Salary $15,000—with a future. 





Address L. E., Box 174, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
1S A TREE 
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ing expense is not felt so much 
when business is plentiful at high 
prices. Here we have the reason 
why so many clothing concerns 
are changing over to the new wa} 
of selling. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to 
know that those concerns that 
have employed the steadiest anc 
most consistent advertising policy 
are in general the ones who hav: 
experienced the least turnover i: 
their selling staffs since the war— 
people, for instance, like Har 
Schaffner & Marx, of Chicagc 
and the David Adler & Sons Com 
pany, of Milwaukee. The case o 
H. Black & Company is a notabk 
exception. But Black, until its 
most recent policy went into effect, 
was carrying on with a combina 
tion of the old and the ‘new. It 
had a progressive advertising pat- 
tern, but still adhered to the for- 
mer selling methods. 

The sales manager of the Adler 
company tells me that his staff 
has not changed since the war ex- 
cept by the addition of three sales- 
men a year ago, one of whom has 
since been dropped. The present 
sales force, which is operated so 
as to build directly upon the foun- 
dation that advertising creates for 
the sale of the company’s Col- 
legian clothes, is declared by the 
sales manager to be considerably 
better and stronger than it was 
ten years ago. 


COMMISSIONS THE BIG PROBLEM 


The thing that most of the 
clothing sales managers are wres- 
tling with is the commission prop- 
osition. The commission is a 
jealously guarded prerogative of 
the salesman that cannot be ruth- 
lessly trodden upon without dan- 
ger of disagreeable consequences. 
It is generally agreed that there 
must be some form of commission 
or bonus which will encourage 
extended effort. Some think that 
the question can be taken care of 
through the annual salary adjust- 
ment, If a man makes a big rec- 
ord one year his salary for thie 
coming year will be based directly 
upon it. If he keeps this volume 
next year, without increasing it, he 
can get the same salary—or an ad- 
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The Atlanta Georgian-American 


The Wisconsin News 
The Washington Times 











announce the appointment of 


G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
as 


Western Representatives 


with offices at 








CHICAGO, 
Marquette Bldg. 


GEORGE H. PAYNE, Manager 





DETROIT, Los ANGELES, 
Kresge Bldg., Security Bldg., 
Wo. A. SMALL, Jr., Mor. M. F. Harris, Mgr. 


St. Louts, 
Carleton Bldg., 
LyMAN H. Gamste, Mgr. 
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The Haire Publications 
1170 Broadway, New York 





THE HAIRE PUBLICATIONS represent the last 
word in specialized trade journalism. They reach 
more buyers in their respective fields than any other 
trade journals published. And there is no waste 
circulation. Their readers embrace the most in- 
fluential and heaviest buyers in their industries. 





DRESS ESSENTIALS 


An illustrated monthly magazine 
of inspiration for the manufac- 
turer and buyer of laces, em- 
broideries, linens, white goods, 
neckwear, veilings and allied 
lines; covers both the American 
and foreign markets. $2.00 a 
year, 


THE CORSET AND 
UNDERWEAR REVIEW 


The dominant trade authority in 
the corset, brassiere, undergar- 
ment and infants’ wear fields, car- 
rying more advertising in these 
lines than all the other dry goods 
papers combined. Reaches all the 
important manufacturers, retail 
buyers and specialty shops in the 
United States, also circulating 
throughout the Canadian and for- 
eign markets. $2.00 a year. 


TEXTILES 


The leading technical monthly 
magazine in the textile field— 
a@ prosperous, highly specialized 
industry in which millions of dol- 
lars are expended weekly for ma- 
terials and supplies, factory con- 
struction and equipment. Edited 
by Samuel 8. Dale. $2.00 a year. 


THE NOTION AND 
NOVELTY REVIEW 


The only recognized trade paper 
in the United States devoted to 
notions, novelties, fancy goods, 
art needlework and the allied 
lines; consolidated June, 1920, 
with “Notion Trade Topics,” 
founded 1876; covers thoroughly 
the retail, jobbing and manufac- 
turing trades in these lines. Cir- 
culates throughout America and 
foreign countries. $2.00 a year. 


Technical Books and Trade Directories 


Publishers also of: The Corset and Underwear Trade 


Directory, The Notion and Novelty Year Book. 


Also 


complete lists of technical books for textile mills, cotton 
and knitting mills, silk mills, dyers and bleachers, etc. 
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Those favorable to the graded 
salary idea say that it influences 
traveling representatives to do 
more general development work 
for the company—work that may 
not bring direct sales, but that 
ought to yield plentifully in the 
future. They say that the ordi- 
nary type of commission salesman 
who does not have the right ad- 
vertising viewpoint concentrates 
upon immediate sales, thus over- 
looking the bigger things of the 
future. 

And then the commission man— 
particularly of the more important 
and successful type—is generally 
not willing that any monetary 
credit be given any selling force 
in his territory except himself. 
Advertising, general and local, 
helps develop a selling volume 
that could not possibly be obtained 
by the salesman’s own efforts. 
Right here is where we see the 
philosophy of the reduced com- 
mission idea. 

How much of the big volume 
sold last year by the salesman who 
has had his commission cut was 
brought about by his company’s 
advertising? This is a question on 
which opposing factors never 
could agree. However, you may 
safely wager your well-known bot- 
tom dollar that no progressive 
concern is going to Jet a “million- 
dollar” salesman go because of 
some little squabble over commis- 
sion, if he is the sole force bring- 
ing in that volume of business. 


Semaphore Company Starts 
Newspaper Campaign 


The Kobsy Semaphore Auto Signal 
Company of Chicago has started a news- 
paper campaign throughout the Middle 


West using full pages. This will be 
followed by advertising in technical and 
business publications. Vanderhoof & 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
are handling the account. 


Joins Master Builders Company 


C. Harry Nims has been appointed 
manager of the sales promotion depart- 
nent of the Master Builders Company, 
leveland. Mr. Nims has been with 
the Hudson Motor Car Company, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, and 
th American Multigraph Sales Com- 
pa iy in advertising and sales promotion 
work, 
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1922 


OR obvious reasons it has not 

been politic during the slump 

which began last Autumn, and 

the difficult industria! condi- 
tions since, to ask advertisers to book 
so far ahead as 1922. 


In spite of the fact that very little 
reference has been made to 1922, so 
considerable a proportion of space 
available in ‘* PUNCH,” ‘*‘ PUNCH” 
SuMMER NuMBER and ‘‘ PUNCH" 
ALMANACK for that year has already 
been booked up spontaneously and 
practically without solicitation that I 
think it is only fair to warn advertisers 
of high-class goods and service who 
wish to use space in ‘‘PUNCH”’ 
during 1922 that it would be wise on 
their part to make a decision as soon 
as possible and instruct their Agents 
to book at once for 192¢. 


Owing to the prospect of things 
being very much more satisfactory in 
the near future, it is my opinion that 
there will be a demand for space in 
the better-class mediums in 1922 such 
as has never been seen before. 


Advertisers have been taught by 
experience that the quickest way to 
recover is to use space which will 
bring them returns, and I say confi- 
dently that after eleven years’ experi- 
ence of ‘* PUNCH '’I pin my faith to 
the use of space in ‘‘ PUNCH ”’ as 
one of the best possible mediums to 
help along the great improvement in 
trade which we are all looking for- 
ward to in 1922. 


Will you be kind enough, therefore, 
to go into the matter as thoroughly as 
present circumstances will allow and 
instruct your Agents to make arrange- 
ments for such space as you can use, 
as quickly as possible? I have no 
doubt that all the space available in 
1922 will be booked up by the end 
of 1921 at least, if not before. 





ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “Punch” 
IO Bouverie Street 
London, E.C.4, England 
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Box 177 


Wants to hear from real 
printing salesmen and rep- 
resentatives who can sell a 
first class line of printing 
and art goods, covering in 
fact all branchies of Print- 


land. 


To such parties we can 
offer a sales proposition 
“backed up by the works” 
that will simply have to 
bring you business. If in- 
terested let’s exchange par- 
ticulars through 


J. M., Box 177 
care Printers’ Ink 























HIS FORMER 
BOSS SAYS: 


“We feel that we are losing a 
valuable employee, whose work 
has been marked for securing 
desired results, irrespective of 
the most difficult conditions.” 


This is from the letter of the 
managing director of a nationally 
known house of booklet and cata- 
logue makers, 

Mr. Printer, Advertising Man, 
or National Advertiser: Can you 
use a mechanical production man? 
He knows paper, printing, engrav- 
ing and allied lines. Has made 
good as Purchasing Agent and 
assistant to shop superintendent. 

A lull in business necessitates his 
withdrawing from present job with 
a widely known specialty house. 

Age 30, single, college graduate, 
a Protestant. Opportunity to grow 
with business first consideration. 

Address “D. R.,”" Box 175, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Why Letters Can’t Pull One 
Hundred Per Cent. 


An average of fifty parcels of secon 
third and fourth-class mail, and twenty) 
letters have been found daily in empty 
mail sacks sent to the Mail Bag Repai 
Shop in Washington for repairs. Whe 
this information reached Postmaste: 
General Hays he issued orders for th 
immediate inspection of nearly 2,000,00 
sacks and 400,000 pouches, which ar 
sent to the depositories at Boston, Ne, 
York, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, $ 
Louis, St. Paul and San Francisco, fi 
storage or distribution, in order to ascer 
tain if other mail in like manner ha 
become lost. 

Special delivery letters and parcels 
have been frequently found. Some le 
ters bore recent postmarks and others 
old postmarks. even first-class ma:i 
with uncanceled stamps has often been 
shaken out of sacks, which would ind 
cate that this particular mail is left i 
the sack after the coilections by city 
collectors are supposed to have been 
completely removed. 

Such mail when found will be sp: 
cially marked, so that the addressee may 
know the cause of the delay. 

Under orders just issued by the post 
master general, postmasters are to be 
held strictly responsible to see that 
every mail sack and pouch is hereafter 
thoroughly inspected before it is cast 
aside or stored. There are approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 sacks and nearly 1,000.- 
000 pouches used in the postal servic 


Funeral Directors to Discuss 
Advertising 


The National Funeral Directors’ As 
sociation of the United States will hold 
its fortieth annual convention at San 
Antonio,’ Tex., October 12, 13 and 14. 
It is expected that the delegates will 
take steps to raise funds to carry on 
an advertising campaign in order to 
inform the public more clearly regard- 
ing the funeral director and his work. 
Prominent men of the profession have 
earnestly advocated such a step, the 
lack of finances being the only hin 
drance, as the national association has 
as its only income the per capita tax 
derived from the various State associa 
tions, and this is insufficient under the 
present assessment to accomplish any- 
thing. 


E. J. Witt with Moore Paint 
Company 


E. J. Witt has become assistant sales 
manager of Benjamin Moore & Com 
pany of Chicago, manufacturers of 
paints. He recently has held a similar 
position with the Heath & Milligan 
Mfg. Company of that city. 


Sam P. Judd, for a number of years 
connected with the Mercantile Prust 
Company, St. Louis, and lately with 
the advertising department, has been 
appointed publicity manager of that in 
stitution. 
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OF INTEREST 


WE KNOW FIVE GOOD OPEN- 


INGS FOR RETAIL CLOTHING 
ADVERTISING MEN RIGHT 
NOW. ACCREDITED AGENTS 
OF CLOTHES TAILORED AT 
FASHION PARK OFTEN ASK 
US TO RECOMMEND MEN. 
WE WOULD LIKE TO HEAR 
FROM MEN WHO DESERVE 
TO BE RECOMMENDED 


FASHION IPAIRIK 


Rochester New York 


FIFTH AVE. BLDG. LYTTON BLDG. 
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oing Forward 


@ Business experts tell us that there is no such thing as 
standing still in business—that we must either go forward or 


backward. 


@ Those industries which have been going forward are largely 
responsible for the confidence existing in the commercial 
world today. Business is going forward. 


@ THE ROTARIAN is going forward, both in circulation and 
volume of advertising carried, and will continue to go for- 
ward because it’s backed up by a crowd of forward-moving 


folks. 


@ By January first the circulation of THE ROTARIAN will 
be 80,000—an increase of 20,000 since its advertising rates 
were last revised. To take care of this increase in circula- 
tion it will be necessary to make a slight advance in rates, 
effective with the January, 1922, issue, so the basic page rate 
will be advanced from $300 to $350. With this advance the 
rate per 1,000 of circulation will really be lower than under 
the present rates owing to the marked increase in circulation. 


@ See to it that your 1922 schedule includes 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Representatives Advertising Manager 
Constantine & Hull CHICAGO Frank R. Jennings 
7 West 16th St., New York 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Great me 
Thos. Stephens 
6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S. A. and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all 
other countries. 


Published Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
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Chain of Bakeries Makes Study 
of Contact with Consumer 


Feperat SysteM oF BAKERIES OF 
America, Inc. 

Davenport, Iowa, Sept. 15, 1921. 

litor of Printers’ Ink: 
I read with a great deal of interest 
e article in the September 8 issue 4 
C. Lambert, upon “The Retail Cler'! 
—Is He as Black as He Is Painted?” 

The opening remark about the weak- 
t link in the merchandising chain be- 
g always at the point of contact with 
e consumer hits the proverbial nail 
guare on the head. 

Whether you take it from a manu- 
icturer’s viewpoint or the dealer’s 
gle, I believe that the salvation of 
iles rests with the clerk who has the 
ntact with the consumer. 

We have done some very interesting 
vork along this line that may be of 
nterest to the readers of Printers’ Inx. 

In our chain of over 400 Federal bak- 
eries scattered throughout the United 
States, we have discovered that our 
gross volume of business is greatly in- 
fluenc by the individual efforts of 
each and every salesgirl, regardless, to 
a considerable degree of general busi- 
ness depression and our efforts to offset 
this with a number of progressive mer- 
chandising plans and national selling 
events. 

So important is this weak link in the 
merchandising chain, as you call it, 
that we have just put on a test to de- 
termine whether all the instructions 
along selling lines, plus sales booklets, 
etc., which we have used for over two 
years, are as effective in getting the 
best results from our clerks as a am 
plan, whereby a salesgirl gets a certain 
percentage of her daily sales. 

In reading over your article care- 
fully, I notice the many references to 
educational work, salesmanship courses, 
“pep” letters, and so on. We have been 
through all of this and are rapidly 
coming to the conclusion that the way 
to strengthen the merchandising link is 
to offer an incentive in the way of 
financial remuneration. The sales talks 
and the pep messages alone won’t do it. 

Mort HamBurRGER, 


Sales Promotion & Advertising Director. 
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Sunkist Advertising for Coming 
Year 


The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, with headquarters at Los An- 
geles, distributor of “Sunkist” oranges, 
grapefruit and lemons, will make an 
appropriation of approximately three- 
quarters of a million dollars for adver- 
tising during the year beginning Novem- 
er 1. This appropriation, Paul 
Armstrong, advertising manager, in- 
forms Printers’ Inx, is based on the 
same assessment made last year, namely, 
three and one-third cents per box o 


oranges, six cents per box of lemons. 
The estimate of three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars for advertising is arrived 
at on the strength of figures on the 
crop im prospect. 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN is one of 
the three leading states in 
copper production. 
MICHIGAN advertising 
pays. 

MICHIGAN’S best small 
city newspapers are united 
in the Michigan League of 
Home Dailies. 


MICHIGAN wants your 


business. 
H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 


Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 

















Newark Morning Ledger 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


One rate to Local and 
National Advertisers 


ALONE IN THE MORNING FIELD 
IN A CITY OF 450,000 PEOPLE 


Average daily circulation for 
August, 3 1,961 


Only 1278 in the Country 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
Incorporated 
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Waste to Representative 
Blame Sidney Anderson, 
4 chairman of the 
Not Service joint Congres- 
sional Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry declared last week 
that “service” costs the consumer 
forty-nine cents for every dollar’s 
worth of merchandise that is 
bought. He further said that the 
cost of production is thirty-seven 
cents and the profit of all parties 
concerned in the transaction is 
fourteen cents. 

By “service” we presume the 
Congressman meant the total cost 
of distribution, including freight, 
drayage and all the expenses that 
are necessary to move goods from 
the producer to the consumer. We 
agree with him that this is an in- 
visible tax of huge proportions on 
the people of this country. 


INK Sept. 29, 1921 
We cannot agree with the Co: 
gressman, however, in blamin; 
“service” for this tax. Most of 
this expenditure of forty-nine 
cents is necessary, and could not 
be avoided under any system oi 
adequate distribution. In a s 
ciety as complex as ours, it is a!- 
ways going to cost about as muc} 
to distribute goods as it does ‘ 
produce them, and in many it 

stances a great deal more. 

Of course we will admit th: 
an average cost of forty-nine cents 
on every dollar, is too much fc 
distribution. That could be low 
ered appreciably, but probably not 
so much as many persons believ 
If it is to be lowered, though, re- 
duction of service will not do it. 
What is needed isan elimination 
of waste and of a useless duplica- 
tion of machinery. Old Man 
Waste and his partner Duplica- 
tion are the chaps that are re- 
sponsible for the high cost of 
distribution. 

Real service speeds up distribu- 
tion, and, therefore, lessens its 
cost. In the selling of many ar- 
ticles, there is not enough service. 
Take persimmons, for example. 
The great majority of North- 
erners are not acquainted with 
this delicious fruit, This is be- 
cause it is distributed too sparsely, 
and its presence on the market is 
unknown. If fruiterers would let 
consumers know that they have 
this golden tidbit, a larger demand 
would be created and it would be 
possible for them to sell at prices 
under those now prevailing. In 
that case better “service” would 
lower prices. 

The new service work of the 
United States Tire Company, de- 
scribed in last week’s issue of 
Printers’ INK, will undoubtedly 
tend to lower the cost of distribu- 
tion in that field. The misinfor- 
mation which prevails about tires, 
the use of wrong tires for given 
purposes, etc., unquestionably adds 
an additional burden to the tire 
user, “Service” will remove part 
of this burden. 

Illustrations of that kind are 
literally countless. The consumer 
needs more real service and less 
waste which is too often eup/ie- 
mistically dubbed “service.” It is 
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only in this way, that forty-nine 
cents can be lowered. 


9. Every concern, 
Advertising’s whose goods are 


Inside Track | <4 through job- 

+r and retailer, and whose adver- 
tising expenditures during the 
year 1921 have been cut to the 
cuick—or the dead—is beginning 
to apprehend a new conception of 
one quite important function of 
advertising that up to this time 
is possibly escaped notice. We 

‘fer to that peculiar faculty pos- 
sessed by heavily advertised prod- 

cts that is sometimes called 
, “free-selling.” 

There are none so blind as those 
who will not see. Printers’ INK 
has no desire to shout “I told you 
so” in the faces of those adver- 
tisers, and there were more than 
one or two of them, who, early 
in the present year said with un- 
necessary acerbity: “This is no 
time to advertise. Instead, we 
will put the money into other 
forms of trade promotion and 
dealer work. Spending money for 
advertising when the consumer is 
in no mood to listen is wasting it.’ 

Then they went to the jobber and 
dealer and argued and wrestled. 
and in the end came out by the 
self-same door through which 
they entered. The money saved 
by not advertising was deducted 
from the demand. The manufac- 
turer might have been able to 
show the dealer, with pad and 
pencil, just where some of that 
saved money could go to the 
dealer in margin of profit or vol- 
ume of sales. But the thing he 
failed to dwell upon with par- 
ticularity was turnover, and just 
what would happen to it when 
the force of advertising was taken 
away from it. 

In a recent message to the trade, 
the Joseph Campbell Company, 
maker of Campbell’s soups and 
pork and beans, puts the matter 
in a way that can scarcely be im- 
proved upon: 

“We firmly believe in our dis- 
trbutors so buying Campbell’s 
Products as to secure the fastest 
turnover consistent with positive 
ce-tainty of uninterrupted service 
to the retail trade. We will do 
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our utmost to see that they get 
prompt service at our end, but, in 
turn, we ask that they insure a 
smooth flow of our products into 
uninterrupted consumption. This 
is as important for them as for us. 
“We further favor, on the part 
of jobbers, a policy of concentra- 
tion on lines and brands that pre- 
sent the least sales resistance, to 
the end that turnover be facilitated 
and capital made more fluid. 
“The prime function of the 
merchant is to discriminate for 
his customers. He should decide 
which lines are free-selling’ and 
which is the best brand in each- 
line, and, so far as may be, con- 
centrate on those best brands. 
“Business should be made to fit 
the times. We don’t know of any- 
one in the trade who can afford 
the luxury of owning idle money.” 
The advertising of the Joseph 
Campbell Company has been going 
on with cheerful and _ uninter- 
rupted regularity all during the 
momentous year now at the fag 
end of its third quarter. And 
here is the company’s testimony. 
If there has been a contraction of 
capital on the part of merchants 
during the present year, what bet- 
ter advice could be given than to 
urge them to concentrate their 
lites and brands to those that pre- 
sent the least sales-resistance and 
are “free-selling”? 
And what happens to the prod- 
ucts of the non-advertiser in a 
case like that? 


One of the 
strange anoma- 
lies of economics 


Farmers’ 
Surplus 
Makes Good is that a poor 


Business crop is sometimes 
good for business. This phe- 
nomenon is occurring in the South 
this fall and, of course, is exert- 
ing a beneficial influence on the 
whole country. The same thing 
is happening in fruit, potatoes and 
other products in many parts of 
the United States. 

The explanation, of course, is 
simple enough, but still it is sig- 
nificant. When the Government 
recently estimated that the cotton 
crop this year would approximate 
only 7,000,000 bales, the price of 
this staple shot up like a ther- 
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mometer on a hot day. The short- 
age is due to two causes—the 
curtailment of acreage and the 
deterioration in the crop. The de- 
creased acreage alone would have 
caused increased prices. But this 
combined with the unfavorable 
growing weather sent the market 
higher than was anticipated. 





According to Clarence Poe, 
president of the Progressive 
Farmer, “only seven times in 


forty-one years has the acreage 
been reduced as much as 5 per 
cent from the preceding year, and 
every time the price has made a 
sharp rise.” In 1892, 1895, 1905, 
1907, 1915 and 1919, the decrease 
in acreage ranged from 5.4 per 
cent to 16.5 per cent, and the re- 
sulting increase in price ranged 
from 8.3 per cent to 66.2 per cent. 
This year the decline in acreage 
was 28.4, or the largest in forty- 
one years. The final effect of this 
on prices remains to be seen. 

After all, the influence of a 
major crop on general business 
conditions depends not so much on 
the yield or on prices as it does 
on the money value the grower 
gets out of his crop. A farmer 
may make more out a poor crop 
with high prices than out of a 
good crop with low prices. Per- 
haps a better way of putting it 
would be to say that the surplus 
the farmer gets out of his year’s 
work is the most influential factor 
of all. 

And it is in this surplus that 
the South is particularly fortunate 
this year. In the first place, the 
low prices and depressed condi- 
tions generally made the cotton 
farmer produce more economically 
this year than recently. There is, 
therefore, more profit in each 
pound at present prices than 
would otherwise be the case. On 
top of this, there is a carry-over 
of about 5,000,000 bales from last 
year, most of which is probably 
still in growers’ hands. But, best 
of all, this year the South has 
learned the valuable lesson of not 
putting all its eggs in one basket. 
Its production of potatoes, cab- 
bage, mixed vegetables, fruits, 
berries, etc., according to statistics 
of the Agricultural Department of 
Alabama, is several hundred car- 
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loads greater than last year. Great 
strides have been made in dairy- 
ing. Fodder crops have been 
taken up more extensively. This 
means that the South has become 
more largely self-supporting. Con- 
sequently less of its cotton money 
will have to be expended in buying 
bare necessities and can be used 
for buying other things. 

That the South has become 
largely self-supporting is, we be- 
lieve, one of the biggest factor 
in the present business situation. 
That is the reason for the agri- 
cultural strength of the Middl 
West. It is self-supporting. I: 
raises enough to feed its cows, 
beef cattle, sheep, hogs and horses. 
What it sells, therefore, doesn’! 
have to go for feed, but is used 
to better the farmer’s plant or to 
improve his living condition. That 
is why general or mixed farming 
has always been the most satis- 
factory in the long run. It is a 
self-supporting state of existence, 
on which true prosperity is al- 
ways founded. 

As soon as the farmer, not only 
of the South or of the Middle 
West, but of the whole country, 
is able to get his surplus once 
more, buying is bound to set in 
on a gigantic scale. 

Recent reports convince us that 
the farmers of many sections of 
the country are going to reap this 
surplus this fall. 





Half a Million New Phone 
Subscribers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports. that there was an increase of 
562,342 telephone subscribers in the 
last year. he net operating revenuc 
of the ms companies showed a 
net increase of 45 per cent as compare: 
with the fiscal year 1920. Net operat 
ing revenues for six months ended with 
June were $73,282,468, an increase of 
$14,000,000. There was an increase in 
subscribers’ station revenues from $146, 
507,147 to $171,575,771, or $25,068,624 





Death of Herman C. G. Luyties 


Herman C. G. Luyties, founder and 
popeent of the Sanitol Chemical 
aboratories, St. Louis, died in the lat 
ter city on September 17, following an 
operation. He had been ill but a short 
time. Mr. Luytes organized the Sani- 
tol company in 1898 with 8,000 drug: 
gists and dentists as stockholders to 
market Sanitol preparations. 
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SENTIMENT IN BUSINESS 


Cap 


SEVERAL paper merchants and printers have 
recently written the makers of Crane's Papers 
letters that are more welcome than orders. 

“Crane & Co. have been furnishing us with 
paper for forty years, and we have high regard 
for your good old firm.” 

“Nearly every printer knows Crane's Papers. 
In fact, the writer of this letter has known them 
for forty years and knows they are the best pa- 
pers made.” 

These from two letters. It is such relations as 
these that help to keep up the eanty of CrANE’s 
Papers. 

One does not sacrifice for any consideration 
reputation and business friends of forty years’ 
standing. 

100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 
Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


|Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS: 
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Color-printing House 
Wants Direct Mail 
Executive 


Large color-printing concern in 
Chicago has fine opening for 
experienced man to plan, write 
and operate important direct - 
by-mail campaign; to follow ‘up 
inquiries or leads by individual 
letters, closing orders by mail or 
turning over prospects to sales- 
man in territory—this Advertis- 
ing Manager or Sales Promoter 
should have a fair knowledge of 
color engraving and printing. 
The right man will soon find 
himself the head of a growing 
department making profitable 
sales that will warrant a perma- 
nent connection and liberal 
salary. 

Solicit by letter with full infor- 
mation. Address K. W., Box 


172, care of Printers’ Ink, 833 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 











BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy beok board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 
in gold. , 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


185 Madison Ave. New York 
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One Man’s Conclusion Regard- 
2 ““ ” 
ing “Daylo 
New York, Sept. 15, 1921 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I cannot restrain myself from com- 
menting upon the article upon page 28 
of the September 15 issue of Printexs’ 
Ink, purporting to set forth the why 
of the dropping of the name “Daylo” 
by the American Ever Ready Works as 
a brand for their flashlights. Sonie- 
how the quoted remarks of Marquis 
Regan seem more ingenuous than «x 
planatory. 

At the time when the name “Daylo” 
was selected, I was merchandising (or 
a national organization conducting a 
specialized mail-order department, and 
I recall the zeal with which the Ever 
Ready salesman whose duty it was 
call upon me at intervals both entere 
and left my office with the words, “G: 
daylo!” Whether this was at the 
hest of his company officials, I do n 
know, but it seemed to me then as 
inappropriate and ill-advised as he 
name itself as a brand for flashligits 
(Should I add, however, that neither 
I, myself, nor anyone known to me, 
took part in the prize contest for the 
choice of the name?) 

To me it seemed positively a paradox 
that a utility designed to give light to 
take the place, or to supply the absence, 
of daylight should be called daylo— 
though to others this may seem a far 
fetched objection. 

However, the point which leads me 
to comment upon the lack of success 
achieved by the name, in spite of sev- 
eral years of effort and tremendous 
expense, is whether a meaningless, 
coined, and arbitrary designation of one 
manufacturer’s make of a general class 
of article can be made to register effec- 
tively with the public so that the indi- 
vidual product will actually be asked 
for, that is, bought, by such designating 
name. My query is specially with ref- 
erence, moreover, to a product which 
for some time has been sold under a 
class name, such as flashlights, for 
example. 

The manufacturers of the Auto-Strop 
razor, who found it expedient for rea- 
sons of foreign trade-mark registry to 
incorporate the name “Valet” with the 
former designation of their article, have 
not made any attempt, so far, as 
know, to force the word “Valet” upon 
domestic buyers. 

My feeling is that, whatever the rea- 
sons which led the American Ever 
Ready Works to adopt an arbitrary 
name for their flashlights, better results 
in terms of sales would have resulted 
had subsequent: advertising featured the 
cee merits of their particular’ flash- 
ight, and only incidentally the name 
“Daylo.” The buying public is inter 
ested in service, quality and price of 
what it purchases; prize contests de- 
signed to promote greater familiarity 
with the merit of an article, or with 
new uses therefor, are likely to prove 
worth their cost to the advertiser. But 
“what’s in a name” has more than ont 
answer—it all depends! 

Fepertck N. Cooke, Jx. 
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TSsveD EVERY SATURDAY 


DRUGTRADEWEEKLY 


& COMMERCIAL PUBLICATION FOR ORUGGISTS 


wants 100 articles on 
Drug Store Merchandising 





To Business Writers: — 


For the purpose of rendering a valued service to our sub- 
scribers, we want a large number of high-class articles on 
Drug Store Merchandising, covering every important phase 
of drug store operations, such as Buying, Selling, Advertis- 
ing, Special Sales, Window and Counter Displays, Account- 
ing, and other subjects that can be discussed in a practical 
way for the benefit of our readers, 


We want these articles for publication in DRUG TRADE 
WEEKLY, one or more each week; each article to run from 
1500 to 2000 words in length, and for each accepted manu- 
script we will pay $25.00, that price including necessary 
photographs and drawings. 


THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF THESE ARTICLES 
MUST BE TO HELP DRUGGISTS TO GREATER 
EFFICIENCY IN THEIR MERCHANDISE PROFITS 


Each article must be devoted to some branch of drug 
store merchandise; it must be practical; it must deal with 
facts, not theories, and it must cover its subject thoroughly. 


In addition to articles from professional writers, we hope 
to secure contributions from men who are connected with 
the drug business, as we wish to give our readers the benefit 
of their practical knowledge and experience. 


All communications should be addressed to 


Editor, Druc TrapE WEEKLY 
3 Park Place, New York 


Drug Store Statistics 


There are 48,000 drug stores in the United States, with an annual 
turnover of over $1,000,000,000 a year. This will give you some 
idea of the distributing value of these retail stores. 

Druggists, as a class, are men of education and standing. As 
merchants they have made remarkable progress in the last 20 years. 

Drug stores are open on an average of 50 per cent more hours 
than other retail stores, 

The modern drug store is becoming a regular department store, 
and in thousands of towns is the only department store. 

The druggist often sells more candy than the confectioner, more 
razors than the hardware dealer, more cigars than the tobacconist, 
more magazines than the stationer. He is constantly looming bigger 
and bigger on the business horizon—and we want to HELP HIM)! 


D. O. Haynes & Co., Publishers 


Drug Trade Weekly The Pharmaceutical Era 
The Soda Fountain 


























The Little 


HE Schoolmaster has seldom 
been so impressed with the 
subjective power of advertising, 
if you get what we mean, as he 
was during a recent trip to the 
city of Brotherly Love. 

We made two calls that mem- 
orable day on two large national 
advertisers. 

In the case of the first, we were 
forced to conclude that although 
the company in question is a large 
user of advertising space, it does 
not believe in it, and would will- 
ingly keep the money so expended 
if it could. 

This was our experience. 

The reception-room was a door- 
way, just inside of which sat a 
telephone operator. This girl, 
flippant, discourteous, correctly in- 
terpreted her company’s attitude 
toward the public. 

A card sent in to one 
officers of the company 
back a dour message, not im- 
proved by transmission via the 
girl, that he was busy, but if we 
wanted to wait he might be able 
to see us in twenty minutes or so. 

We walked up and down in the 
narrow space—there was no chair 
—for exactly an hour. Sum- 
moned then into the presence, 
without being invited to sit down, 
we were challenged with, “Now, 
what can I do for you?” 

A detailed explanation of the 
Schoolmaster’s mission in life 
brought no visible softening of 
manner, though it did bring a 
sort of grudging tolerance. After 
a few minutes’ conversation the 
sales manager of the company 
bustled into the room uncere- 
moniously and without apology, 
but with considerable uproar, who 
caught nothing of the Schoolmas- 
ter’s name or mission upon our 
being introduced to him but the 
word “advertising.” He thereupon 
sneered upon us, thinking possi- 
bly we were a publication repre- 
sentative, that in his estimation 
advertising was bunk. 

It was easy to be seen that the 


of the 
brought 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 















sales manager was the bully of 

the show. He was in a quarrel- 

some frame of mind and “bawled 

out” everybody right in front of 

the Schoolmaster because some- 

body had mislaid some sampies. 
* * * 

Crossing the turbulent Dela- 
ware, the Schoolmaster entered 
the house of another national ad- 
vertiser where the transforming 
power of advertising on the ad- 
vertiser seems to make the very 
stones in the pavement glow a 
friendly greeting. Here the 
Schoolmaster’s card, sent in to 
one of the officers of the company, 
brought out word that he was 
temporarily engaged, but invited 
us to visit another department un- 
til the first individual should be at 
liberty. In ‘act, the head of that 
department came out himself and 
escorted us into his office. This 
gentleman put aside the matter 
before him, excused his secretary, 
and cordially gave himself over to 
the business of entertaining. 

At the end of fifteen minutes, 
the officer first sought appeared; 
stood politely by until the conver- 
sation offered an opportunity for 
interruption; and then took the 
Schoolmaster to his own office. 
Here he found out what was 
wanted, gave the information, is- 
sued an invitation to lunch, and 
gave the impression that he had 
been looking forward to this visit 
with anticipation of joy for an 
unconscionable period. 

Everybody in the place seemed 
to look at the visitor with a smile 
and to stand with an outstretched 
hand. He felt that everyone who 
visits that plant gets the same sort 
of treatment. One cannot spend 
more than a féw hours around 
such an institution before ont 
learns that everyone connected 
with it heartily believes in its ad- 
vertising. Such an advertiser is a 
brilliant example of what acver- 
tising does to those who believe 
in it and live up to it. 
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Typical 


Consider six typical clients of this 
agency. Their aggregate business 
history covers 169 years—an 
average of 28 years. Two textile, 
two drug, and two grocery man- 
ufacturers. Five are national in 
scope. Right now all six clients 
are enjoying the greatest volume 
of business ever recorded in their 
history. It is only natural, there- 
fore, that the Cross Agency has 
the distinction of having by far 
the largest volume of business 


in its career. 


Write for these booklets: 


“How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


“‘Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores” 


ine ~~ | Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


“CROSS@ 


General Advertising Agi ents 
214 South Twelfth Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members 
of American Association 
Advertising Agencies 


Members 
National Outdoor Advtg. Bureau 
udit Bureau of Circulations 
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IN LOS ANGELES 
THE 





has more circulation than it had 
a year ago, and more circulation 
than both afternoon rivals com- 
bined. 

It has more advertising than it 
had a year ago, while its after- 
noon rivals show losses from 
month to month. 


Grows Just Like Los Angeles. 
Representatives: 


New York: Chicago: 
H. W. Mol ° G. Logan Payne Co., 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 























tandard Remedies 


440 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill, reaches 2,112 
of the 2,468 manufacturers of 


Proprietary Medicines 


al 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


Selling literature need not be 
fantastic to get itself looked 
at and read. Sane and com- 
fortable typography does the 
job better. We prove it every 
day. 
A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New-York 
Near Times Square BRYant 0131 


SPECIAL FORMS AND BOOKS 


We specialize in making specially- 
ruled and printed forms, systems, 
duplicating and bound books, loose- 
leaf ledgers and binders. 

Good work, careful attention to 
details; deliveries when promised; 
reasonable prices. 

Send for our representative before 
placing your next order. 

PEERLESS MANIFOLD BOOK CO. 
10 Barotay St., New York. Phone Barclay 4483. 
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Perhaps some bright day an en- 
terprising young man, with some 
spare time to while away, will sit 
down and figure out the number 
of cartons containing advertised 
merchandise which are thrown 
away daily after their contents 
have been removed. He will then, 
through the use of the rules of 
calculus, proceed to determine ex- 
actly how much lost money those 
discarded cartons mean to manu- 
facturers in the form of wasted 
advertising opportunities. 

Until then we will have to be 
satisfied with the mere assertion, 
which few are likely to combat, 
that the monetary value, from the 
advertising standpoint, of these 
packages is not to be sneezed at. 
The Schoolmaster, however, has 
already written on the Class black- 
board the names of enterprising 
advertisers who have made their 
containers continue to advertise 
their names even after the original 
contents were consumed. An ad- 
dition to the roll is the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company. 

W. W. Wachtel, advertising 
manager, tells the Schoolmaster: 
“Many times in motoring over the 
country roads we have seen many 
of our empty cartons. strewn 
















SE our motor lists and statis- 

tical data service on automo- 
biles, trucks and motorcycles for 
analysis of your distribution possi- 
bilities and for direct advertising. 


Lists are arranged by towns and 
counties and by individual makes 
when desired. Also complete lists 
of supply dealers, garages, auto 
dealers, Ford dealers. storage bat- 
tery stations, etc. 

Get a copy of our new booklet with 


figures by states, and other valuable 
information. Free. Write for it. 


MOTOR LIST COMPANY 


MARTIN TUTTLE, Pres. 


























409 Grand Ave. Des Moines, Iowa 
Branches: OLRVELAND DETROIT 
NEWARK 





PHILADELPHIA 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


I HAVE PURCHASED THE JOHNSTON OVERSEAS SERVICE 
AND SHALL CONTINUE THE BUSINESS UNDER THE NAME OF 


VEDDER OVERSEAS SERVICE, Inc. 


I SHALL GIVE MY UNDIVIDED ATTENTION AND CLOSE 
SUPERVISION TO EVERY FEATURE OF THE PLANNING AND 
HANDLING OF FOREIGN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS. 





GEORGE C. VEDDER 
15 West 37th Street, New York City 














Sea LE 


SMITH, oceneea 
& MOORE, Inc. 


. Successors to Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
General Advertising Agents 
146} Broadway, at 42nd Street 

New York 


TORONTO, Lumsden Building 
MON poy L, The M _ Building 
PARIS, is Faubourg Montmartr 
LONDON, Prone ie ouse, So Siendindiinns v. C.l 


The Right Angle in Advertising” 


Ferm tt ta fe 


petite 


So AREA i 
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Mr. Busy Executive! 


ET me take the little bothersome 

details off your hands so that you 
can have time for the BIG THINGS. 

I have had five years’ experience in 
the advertising department of a New 
York daily, including three years as 
assistant to the advertising manager, 
which position I now occupy. I am 
thoroughly conversant with the details 
of an advertising office and can write 
letters without dictation. 

I am looking for a broader field for 
my endeavors. 

Take advantage of the opportunity 
to acquire a capable assistant. 


MISS H. Box 173, PRINTERS’ INK 























% Star copy man 
available 


A big-leaguer with a heavy batting 
average got into the bushes on a 
manager’s foul. Wants to bat his 
way back to the majors. Manufac- 
turer or agency. East only. Address 
“F, S.,” Box 176, Printers’ Ink. 


The Complete Book on Engraving 


printing and_ related subjects, 
“‘Commercial Engraving and Print- 
ing,””’ by C. W. Hackleman, 850 
pages (6x9), over 1,500 illus. 
Non-technical. Explains the proc- 
esses; tells how to plan; how to 
order; trade customs, ete. Invalu- 
able to advertising men, students, 
etc. Write for prospectus, approval 
offer and payment plan. 
 yeere oe Pub. Co. 
indianapolis, ind. 





Dept. 








Anuario 
LA RAZON 


published annually by Buenos 
Aires’ leading afternoon daily. 


ApveERTISING Forms CLOSE 1N THE 


Unitep States Oct. 31 For THE 
1922 EDITION 
Write for Sample Copy and Rates 
E. H. MILANI 
432 Fourtn Ave. Map. So. 3069 
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THE MILL EDITION OF 
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along the roadway continuing even 
then to announce the name Sun- 
shine Biscuits, This is due to our 
practice of imprinting our trade 
and company name on the carton 
board itself so that even when 
the wrapper is removed the pack- 
age continues to advertise our 
business. 

“Tt occurred to us that the 
empty Sunshine carton has a use- 
ful value for the consumer. This 
thought came at the same time we 
were preparing our September ad- 
vertising, which has as its keynote 
the school lunch appeal. In view 
of that we felt it would be par- 
ticularly timely to suggest that 
the Sunshine carton be saved and 
used in connection with the school 
lunch. Ten million might not be 
an overestimate of the youngsters 
who take with them a school lunch 
so we feel it was a happy thought 
to embody in our magazine copy 
a suggestion that the carton be 
kept and used for that purpose. 
This same suggestion was made 
on 30,000 car-cards and on a large 








yy 
DIOS Fi is ws anton 


this monthly service on 

sales, advertising and business con- 

J ditions for $1,500—yet it costs but 

$15. Ask for Sept. Bulletin and 
literature—sent free. 


403 Meridian Life Bldg., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
Ose RICHEY DATA SERVICE 








IRCULATION MANAGER 
available October 15th 


Have successfully managed and produced 
circulation for well-known publications 
Throughly trained in department manage- 
ment. Well known in publishing field 
Acquainted with all the large producers 
Advertising and selling experience. 


Let's talk it over! Address E. A.,” 
Box 171, care of Printers’ Ink, 
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quantity of window pasters and 
store hangers.” 

Members of the Class may not 
be thoroughly -grounded in the 
higher mathematics, but neverthe- 
less the Schoolmaster is confident 

t they will find it quite simple 
to “estimate the dollar and cents 
return the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company will obtain should even 
a very small percentage of those 
ten million children crawl to 
school every morning with a Sun- 
shine carton resting on top of 
their books. 

ees 

The house had been been manu- 
facturing a popular line of jewelry 
for men, of a patented and trade- 
marked character—an exclusive 
line, possessed of certain distinc- 
tive features. The line had been 
selling well for years—in haber- 
dashery and department stores. 
But when an attempt was made 
to have the better grade of jewel- 
ers handle it—there was a de- 
cisive “No.” 

Here is what the jeweler said, 
when asked about it: 

“You make an excellent line, 
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PAPER SALESMAN 


To sell for an established wholesale 
house. Metropolitan city. Atlantic 
Seaboard. Successful experience 
necessary. Must have desire and 
ability to get business and handle 
tonnage orders. 

Only highest grade capable man 
will be considered. Address P. G., 
Box 165, care of Printers’ Ink. 




















DO YOU WANT 
A HOME? 


Colony for advertising men. 


Co-operative building assures 
large saving. Property on 
L. L, near water. 35 minutes 
from N. Y. Electric Train 
Service. Address “Community 
Homes,” Box 170, Printers’ Ink. 


























1922 DIARIES 


Lithographing 


105-109 HUDSON STREET 





Leather Novelties for the Holiday Season 


Write for Quotations 


INTERNATIONAL ART ADVERTISING CO. 


CALENDARS 


Novelty Advertising 


NEW YORK CITY 




















THAT AD-MEDIUM MARVELOUS 


’S THEATRICAL 
NEADING WEEKLY? DIGEST 


NEW YORK 
1493 Broadway 


ASK THE ACTOR 


CHICAGO 
35 So. Dearborn St. 
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Direct Mail Advertising 


reduces cost of selling. POSTAGE 


MAGAZINE—published monthly—tells 
how to write Sales-Producing Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. 
Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 





Currier 


Everett Currier Limited 
27 E.31: New York : M.S. 8891 
Layout, typography & fine printing of 
booklets, advts., &c., with style and 
charaéer, in our own plant 





WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


A SK The Search-Light 


Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 

A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York. [Editor-in-Chief 








HERBERT H. GILES 
: Automatic 
Machinery 
Designers 
Builders 
Sandwich Wrapping 


Comparative Cost Data 
Machine vs. Hand Labor 


Send for your copy free 
105 WEST 40th STREET, N. Y. 


TROXA 
COFFEES Spm 


Richest in delicious flavor and aroma. 
For sale in branches in over 500 cities 
JEWEL TEA COMPANY, Inc. 
5 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ILES 














Try this match- 
less new coffee. 
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but the public has grown to look 
upon it as a ‘cheap’ product. We 
believe that your style of adver- 
tising is responsible for this—the 
illustrations, copy, makeup, all 
lack quality atmosphere. Not un- 
til you change the spirit of this 
copy can Wwe undertake to handle 
your line.” 

And this was an _ ultimatum. 
Whereupon the manufacturer 
turned about, employed the best 
possible talent, secured expensive 
illustrations, paid more attention 
to typography—and after the cam- 
paign had been going a little 
while, the jewelry trade relented. 
Is there a moral in this? 








write WHOLLY original copy. No pay 
if you don’t like it. 25 years’ experi- 
ence in every State. My associate 
is the best Merchandising Man in 
America. We lay out Plans that 
Pay—two P’s in every advertising pod 
we shell. Reach dealers and jobbers— 
and get 80% distribution. If you 
think this is a bluff—call it. Free 
Lance. No job wanted. STRICTLY 
confidential. W. R. Stackhouse, 300 
W. 49th St., New York. 


TELE 
a TRADE MARKS 4, 


Capital Trade Mark & Copyright 
« Bureau, Washington, D.C., Warder @ 
LS 





Bldg. dnock Block. 
Milwaukee, 472 E. Water St. @ 
Representation all over the world. 
Send for Bulletin. * 


= FOREIGN PATENTS 
SE BeSBeBeBEBEaBeaSs Ss 


Sits. Between the covers 
“es \s° of THE MAILBAG 
> oly 


cS 


oe $2.00 ps 
MAILBAG PUBLISHING CO., 12001) W. 9th St, Cleveland 








=e ne a eer a - 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA 


MONTREAI 


WINNIPEG 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Circulation Manager for 
Southern farm paper. Must be _ thor- 
oughly experienced. Give full details 
in first letter and salary expected. 
Address Box 504, Printers’ Ink. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 
County. distributors wanted; write to- 
G W. Spring Oiler Co., San 








da . L. 


Diego, Cal. 


SALESMAN acquainted with buyers and 
who can obtain orders for sales check 
books can make favorable commission 
arrangements with leading Chicago con- 
cern in this line. Wirth Sales Book Co., 
Dept P, Chicago. 


LITHOGRAPH SALESMAN 
Splendid opportunity for real aggressive 
salesman who has an established trade, 
with firm established 25 years. Salary 








and commission basis. Address Box 505, 
Printers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER WANTED 
New York City advertising agency wants 
experienced copy writer; must have had 
agency experience, with creative ideas. 
State experience and salary expected. 
Address Box 518, care Printers’ Ink. 


Photo-Engraving Salesman Wanted— 
One who is well acquainted with pub- 
lishing and’ advertising concern. Good 
inducement for the ~ party. Write 
of your experience and accounts, if you 
have any. Day and night service plant. 
Address Box 511, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED ; 
The Fellowship Forum, the new national 
fraternal weekly, published at Washing- 
ton, D. C., desires to secure the services 
of a live, capable man to act as its rep- 
resentative in ‘the Chicago territory. A 
money-making proposition will be made 
to the right man who can qualify for 
this position. If interested write Busi- 
ness: Manager, The Fellowship Forum, 
616 12th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WORK and LIVE in CALIFORNIA 


We have an opening for two high- 
grade, experienced salesman, one 
to specialize in commercial lith- 
ography, some color; the other in 
printing. Producers only. State 
age, experience, qualifications, ref- 
erences, salary expected. Send 
photograph. This is a real op- 
portunity. Address, in confidence, 
Mysett-Rotuins BANK Nore Co., 
32 Clay St., San Francisco, Calif. 




















If your experience qualifies you to take 
complete charge of established trade 
journal business on Pacific Coast; if you 
seek permanent opportunity rather than 
big immediate salary, but with share of 
profits and option to purchase interest, 
address giving references, Box 507, P. I. 





Advertising Solicitors—Two grocery 
trade papers. Largest circulation in their 
class, want local representatives, exclu- 
sive territory, liberal commission, and 
every help given. Either whole or part 
time; state your past experience, etc. 
Address Trade Bulletin Service, Inc., 
251 West 19th Street, New York City. 





MAGAZINE CIRCULATION MAN- 
AGER—We are looking for a man who 
knows how to build national circulation. 
The man we are looking for must be 
clean-cut, with unimpeachable references 
as to character and with a record to 
prove he knows how to build circulation; 
and he must be able to invest $2500. 
To such a man we will make an unusu- 
ally attractive offer. Give all particulars 
in first letter. Southern Opportunities 
Magazine, Anniston, Ala. 





COPY MAN AND ACCOUNT 

EXECUTIVE 

for the Baltimore branch 
known agency. 

We want a man who is accustomed to 
the ways of the small intimate agency, 
whose clients are “fussy” about getting 
human copy, finished typography and ap- 
propriate art—and who can see the thing 
through without consulting a lot of ple. 

State salary, and send samples of 
work, which will be carefully handled 
and promptly returned. Address Box 
526, Printers’ Ink. 


of a well- 





Wanted: 
SALES 
MANAGER 


for a growing job. 

We are in need of a man to 
handle sales of a new product that 
sells, through dealers, to farmers, 
and already has strong distribution 
in New England. 

The right man will have suitable 
compensation, but preference will 
be given to a man willing to 
work on a salary-plus-liberal-bonus 
basis. This proposition will appeal 
to a man capable of sizing up a 
business that has a bright future. 
Tell us about yourself—in confi- 
dence. 

Box 169, Burlington, Vt. 
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WANTED—PART TIME 
Small, growing concern requires compe- 
tent copy writer for dealer and direct-to- 
consumer letters. Compensation monthly 
or piece work. Box 509, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LITTLE ADS are making big money for 
numerous advertisers. Let us show you 
Catalog of selected lists, prices, free on 
request. Scott & Scott, Adv. Agency, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York. 


NEWSPAPER PLANT FOR SALE 

Old-established weekly in thriving New 
Jersey town. Good opportunity for live 
man. Amos H. Barnett, 198 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
Distinctive business cards, letterheads, 
wedding and other announcements, in 
engraved and embossed effects. NON- 
PLATE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 114 
West 56th St. Tel. Circle 3959. 


BUSINESS BOOKS 
Manuscripts wanted, either com- 
pleted or projected. Address Box 
519, care of Printers’ Ink. 
Publisher desires associate to learn busi- 
ness; preferably Gentile, seeking to enter 
business with future. $1, 500 cash neces- 
sary. Advertiser twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience, Address R-712, 1416 Broad- 
way, New York. 























Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City. 





House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


TYPOGRAPHER— Young man, practica 
printer, seeks opportunity with New 
York agency or publisher. Highest ref 
erences. Reasonable salary. Box 506, 
Printers’ Ink. 








ARTIST 
Age 29. Ten years’ experience design- 
ing, lettering and illustrating. $50 week. 
Will submit samples. Address Box 514, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Secretary—Stenographer—Bookkeeper 
Seven years’ experience in advertising 
field. Salary $35-$40. Al references, 
Write Apartment 56 South, 1055 Grand 
Concourse, New York City. 





Experienced Catalog and Advertising 

Man, forceful copy writer, originality in 
design, with selling results proven. Eight 
years manager; recommended. E. A. H., 
Room 858, Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. City. 





ARTIST 
with extensive commercial experience, 
desires whole or part time position. 
Advertising illustrations in line, color 
and wash. Lettering, layout, design. 
Address Box 515, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Assistant—Young man, 23, 
desires position in production depart- 
ment, or assistant to Advertising Man- 
ager. Four years’ experience with 
Agency and publisher. College trained. 
Address Box 508, Printers’ Ink. 





A SOUND INVESTMENT 
Young fellow, 26, with common sense and 
a good education. Experienced in adver- 
tising and editorial detail, specialized in 
feature work. Salary minor considera- 
tion. Address Box 513, Printers’ Ink 





BETTER LETTERS 
Orginality seasoned and made safe by 
long and successful experience. Copy 
that talks common sense in an unexpected 
way. Request evidence. Jed Scarboro, 
557a Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Well-established (Job and Commercial) 
Printing Firm in New York City, man- 
aged by two owners having a number of 
good accounts, desires the co-operation 
of a man controlling at least $40,000 
business annually; will give one-third of 
entire profits and interest to the party 
making good; capital, though desired, not 
essential. Box 530, Printers’ Ink. 


Yes, All Dealers Want Business! 
Although you would think the average 
concern sold pictures. 

Reason Why copy appeals to buyers 
who have money and brains. 

Because your advertising is not full 
page is no reason why it cannot be 

made to bring results, by direct mail, 
at less cost. 

I like to fuss with small accounts, 
even to writing their classifi copy. 

Lawrence F. Deutzman, Advertising, 

507 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Sales Letters a Specialty 
$25.00 Each 











A YOUNG MAN OF GOOD EDUCA- 
TION AND FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS 
EXPERIENCE desires a position in ad- 
vertising field. Natural ability, love for 
the job, and a real desire to succeed in 
this work. are his assets. Learn more 
about him. Write Box 525, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





SECRETARY 

Can be of real value to an: Advertising 
Manager, an Executive with a printing es- 
tablishment or Advertising Agency. Seven 
years’ experience. Expert Stenographer 
and Typist; Command of English; |ni- 
tiative and Originality; Good Personality; 
Systematic; Detail Man; Excellent Refer- 
ences. $30 with advancement. A. Alsleben, 
1701 Stanhope St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING AND PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 





College man, married, now with New 
York agency, seeks connection with pro- 
gressive manufacturer or agency. Thor- 
ough knowledge of art en engraving, 
printing and typogra Experienced 
in layouts, copy, ——. campaigns and 
mail-order and direct advertising. Box 
520, Printers’ Ink. 
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ARTIST—Twelve years’ Advertising ex- 
perience. Color specialist, careful detail 
htsman. Lettering and black and 
Also consider part-time or night 
proposition. Box 529, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERT COMPILER 
notive, mill and hardware supply 
rs. Thoroughly grounded in all 
of the work. Proven ability. 
ess Box 512, Printers’ Ink. 








PHILADELPHIA AGENCY WANTED 

Sales executive, thorough knowledge of 
Philadelphia and adjacent territory, Phila 

lphia office, will consider exclusive rep- 

utation for reliable manufacturer. 

L. A. Kirk, 908 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





ARTIST 

First-class illustrator in color, ideas, 
figures, lettering and retouching; very 
versatile, all-around man. Wishes to con- 
nect with advertising agency, lithographer 
r publisher. Box 510, Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING-EDITORIAL, Versatile 
writer; editorial, circulation, some ad- 
erti sing, promotion experience, House- 
rgan editor, associate editor trade 
ournal, -expert letter writer, Also Ste- 
ygrapher-Secretary. Y. University 
sud nt. American (27). >; 
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NEW YORK ADVERTISING REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WANTS OUT-OF-TOWN 
NEWSPAPER. COMMISSION BASIS. 
TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
WRITE BOX 531, PRINTERS’ INK 





PAPER BUYER, familiar with the vari- 
ous grades and technicalities of paper, 
sources of supply, trade customs, etc., 
seeks position. Three years’ experience 
with export paper house as buyer and 
correspondent. Address Box 532, P. I 





Young Woman, 25, college graduate, 
now doing sales promotion work with 
large publishing house, desires position 
as secretary to agency executive or work 
along advertising lines. Two years’ agency 
experience, 2% years in present position. 
Capable of handling copy writing, corre- 
spondence, engraving, printing, etc. Ad- 
dress Box 528, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MAN, 24 YEARS 
OLD, MARRIED, WANTS POSI- 
TION. HE IS ESPECIALLY WELL 
QUALIFIED IN LAYING OUT FINE 
ADVERTISING MATTER. Has work- 
ing knowledge of type faces, sizes, styles 
and cost of printing. Can prepare copy. 
Reasonable salary until worth is proved. 
Address “C. B.,” care of Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 





Box 527, 
Do You Need a Young Man 


2 years of age, with college training, 
experienced in publicity and promotion 
Desires position as understudy 
executive or in research depart- 
Address Box 521, Printers’ Ink. 


“ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


vith Milwaukee office, wants to repre- 
sent technical, trade, automotive, or farm 
publication or other live advertising me- 
1 in Wisconsin territory. Address 
B. Lindl, 306 M. & M, Bank Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


work ? 








SALES MANAGER 
’n years’ experience selecting, devel- 
ing and directing force high-grade 
esmen for well-known specialty man- 
urer at Chicago. Knows merchan- 
how to help retailer and jobber 
and how to get best results of advertis- 
ing from sales force, and by direct-mail 
work, Knows Middle West from Canada 
) the Gulf thoroughly. Address Box 
517, care Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Mr. Advertising Manager! 


Do you need an assistant—one who has 
studied advertising, but knows he can 
never know it all—one who is willing 
to work and will follow instructions 





I understand the 
mechanics of advertising and am a 
ood business letter writer. I am 26, 
college man, and will go anywhere. 
Available now. Address Box 516, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





EXECUTIVE 

Sales promotion or office manager; col- 
lege graduate, 30 years old, married; six 
years in responsible managerial position; 
over two years as sales and sales promo- 
tion manager; tactful result producing 
correspondent; capable buyer; if you are 
looking for trained executive, an inter- 
view will convince you of my initiative 
and ability. Address Box 523, P. 





If you are one of the Country’s 
Leading Advertising Agencies? 

If you believe the chemical and allied 
industries present a field that should 
grow a bumper crop of new accounts? 
If you consider it a stroke of good 
business to employ a man, techni- 
cally trained, of broad experience 
and requisite talents for “carrying 
your message to Garcia,”’ then com- 
municate with Box 522, P. I. 


PRESTIGE 


is sought by a young man who is build- 
ing himself for a big job in the future. 





He desires to connect with a national 
advertiser of character with whom he 
can grow and establish a reputation. 


Two years’ of practical copy and layout 
experience in a responsible job, supple- 
mented with hard study, have fitted him 
for better work. 


Some advertiser now formulating plans 
for the backward swing of the business 
pendulum will find his services valuable. 


College trained. Employed. 
Address Box 524, care Printers’ Ink. 
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service we render. 
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( ‘Thos. Gsack G. | 


Harrison & Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25thSt. J 





To Better 
Serve |. 


the interests of our 
customers, we have | 
built and have just | | 
opened an addition to ~ 
our Executive Offices 
in Chicago, which more 
than doubles the facili- 
ties of those offices 
and adds still greater 
ef‘iciency and economy 
/of operation to the 




























Outdoor Advertising—Nation Wide 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
























' Outdoor Advertising builds sound,enduring business 2 
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4 great department stores on Staté™ 
Street, Chicago, segregate’ the: mer-) « 
chandising and advertising of their 
cheapest goods, job lots, overstocks, , 
seconds, etc. 


This less desirable merchandise is 
handled through what is almost a sepa- 
raie store located in the basement. It is 
sold chiefly through cut-price advertising 
in The Chicago Daily News. 


The approximate monopoly of adver- 
tising from “bargain basements” which 
The News enjoys has given it a lead in 
total department store lineage, But of 
far greater importance as a guide to other 
advertisers is this one vital fact: 

The Chicago Tribune leads in the 
advertising placed by State Street 
Department Stores to sell the + rer- 
chandise on ten main floors and 
more than one hundred upper floors. 


Tee TRIBUNE 


IN CHICAGO 


Write for the new 1921 BOOK of FACTS 
512 Fifth Ave., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago .: Haas Bldg., Los Angeles 
- mh & 
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